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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES, 
—~@—— 

ITH reference to General Lomakin’s Expedition 

against Merv, we are in a position tostatethat stores 

have been collected at Baku and Derbend for no less 


than forty thousand men. During the last few weeks the 
greatest activity has prevailed on the Caspian, and very 
shortly General Lomakin will be able to commence 
operations against the Turcoman tribes. The latest 
advices from Tiflis represent all the forts along the 
Tchekesliar-Merv road—Soumbar, Kizil Arvat, Kizil 
Tchekli, and Askabat—as being held by strong garrisons, 
and furnished with abundant supplies. Russian agents 
are engaged in Persia buying up camels for transport, and 
a levy for the same purpose has been made upon the 
Kirghiz of the Orenburg Steppe. Russian officials at 
Tiflis declare that an advance upon Merv is absolutely 
necessary in order to restore the Czar’s impaired prestige 
in Central Asia. 


GREAT importance is attached in Russian official circles 
to the approaching visit to St. Petersburg of Mozaffar 
Eddin, the Heir-Apparent to the Persian throne. In his 
capacity of Governor of Tabriz, the son of the Czar’s 
ally has shown a spirit of uncompromising hostility to 
his father’s friends, and it is only a few weeks ago that 
some affronts he offered to Transcaucasian officials were 
the subject of an interchange of notes between the two 
Powers. To correct this Russophobian feeling, the Shah 
resolved to send Mozaffar Eddin to Europe, where on 
the way he might have an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with Russia’s greatness. As at present 
arranged, the Prince will remain several days at Tiflis, the 
guest of the Grand Duke Michael, and then will pass 
slowly through Russia v/4 Odessa, Kieff, and Moscow to 
St. Petersburg, where he will remain a fortnight before pro- 
ceeding further west, Nassr Eddin’s dislike to this country 
is now so well known, that it will surprise no one to learn 
that he has ordered his heir not to pay a visit to England 
—a circumstance, we may add, which has created a 
jubilant feeling in the Chancellerie of Prince Gortscha- 
kof. 


Mr. SCLATER-BTOOH was ill-advised in attempting to 
explain the provisions of the County Boards Bill which 
he introduced in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 
He exposed himself to the strictures of half-a-dozen 
critics, and had no better answer to make than the lame 
retort about “the unanimity and alacrity with which they 
had arrived at the conclusion that they could not support 
a Bill they had not seen.” He had only himself to blame 
for that, as before g them to see the Bill, he had 
given them his epitome of it, which certainly invited 
opposition. ‘The question now dealt with is a very com- 
plicated one, and one, as we pointed out last week, on 
which a great many politicians of very diverse schools 
and some conspicuous hobby-riders have very strong 
opinions. We gather from Mr. Sclater-Booth’s speech 
that he proposes to deal with it by a series of com- 
promises and concessions designed to conciliate all, and 
not likely to conciliate any. From the Bill which he 
brought forward and withdrew last year he has, on his 
own showing, lopped off nearly everything that was 
objected to, and he has inserted in it some new provi- 
sions which he hoped would please his critics. This, on 
the face of it, is not statesmanlike. But, as he found 
fault with the critics in the House for drawing any 
inferences from his speech and not waiting till the Bill 
itself was ‘before them, we shall not venture to discuss it 
at present. Perhaps the unexpected storm of opposition 
which has already met him will deter him from pushing 
it forward this Session. Indeed, we almost hope that it 
may be so. Unless the Government is prepared to deal 
boldly and finally with this vexed question, it had better 
put it aside and transact the more urgent business now 
pressing upon it. It can very well wait till a less dis- 
organised Parliament is prepared to discuss it seriously, 
and, what is yet more important, till the Government 
knows its own mind. 


TuHoucu the recognition of Roumanian independence 
cannot be granted by the European Powers without the 
previous fulfilment of the stipulation made by the Berlin 
Congress for the political equality of the Israelite citizens 
of Moldo-Wallachia, the Chamber at Bucharest has gone 
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through a heated four dere debate before arriving even de OW 
at a preparatory resolution in favour of the simple | 

measure in question. By 71 votes against 19 the resolu- 
tion, which simply declares that Art. VII. of the Consti- 
tution requires a modification, was at last adopted. We 


have yet to see how the Bratiano Ministry will in reality 
carry out the emancipation of the Jews. Meanwhile we 
learn that Russian agents are busily at work, especially in 
Moldavia, for the purpose of egging on the populace 
against the much persecuted adherents of the Mosaic 
faith, The parole is, that “the country must not be 
allowed to be converted into a second Palestine.” It 
will be recollected that at the Berlin Congress Prince 
Gortschakoff exerted himself for some time to oppose the 
proposal for the emancipation of the Jews, whilst the 
German, French, Italian and English representatives up- 
held and finally carried it, in spite of the speeches of the 
Russian Envoy. This fact was at the time quite slurred 
over in the Russophile Press of this country. In fighting 
against the equality of rights of the Israelite population 
in Roumania and Servia the Government of St. Peters- 
burg fights for the maintenance of its own persecuting 
policy. Here we see one of the beautiful fruits of that 
war of deliverance which the generous, humane, and 
liberal Czar waged against Turkey in the name of the 
orthodox Greek religion. In Russia itself some most 
remarkable cases of enlightenment are to be noted. 
After the recent burning of a poor old woman as a 
“witch ” by a set of brutish villagers, we now hear of the 
arrest of eight Israelite citizens of Satschkeri, under a 
charge of having decoyed and murdered a Christian girl 
for the sake of using her blood for passover cakes! 
Though the physician of the Court of Justice which 
ordered this medizeval inquiry, gave his opinion in writing 
that the girl had died in consequence of an inundation, 
and though other medical men subsequently stated once 
more that no murder had been committed, the imprisoned 
men have not been liberated. Such is the state of things 
in Russia in this latter part of the nineteenth century. A 
good “atrocity ” case for Mr. Gladstone. 


Ir is impossible to predict for how. long a period M. 
Gambetta will be able to adhere to his determination not 
to take office. But it appears probable that the logical 
consequence of Parliamentary institutions and the 
necessities of the situation will at last force him into a 
seat on the Ministerial Bench. In this position, however, 
he will never be able to exercise so complete and uncon- 
tested a sway over the House as he does at present. The 
former violent Opposition orator, who on one occasion 
interrupted the various speakers no less than eighteen times 
during a single debate, and whose neglect of Parliamen- 
tary rules raised the stormiest discussions, has become 
the most punctilious and severe chairman that ever 
presided over a French Assembly. He keeps the House 
in order like a schoolmaster his class. He recently said, 
“Gentlemen, I shall call to order the first of you who 
dares to laugh.” And when, the other day, a member of 
the Right, who was severely called to order, asked 


_ “whether he was at school?” the President replied, 


calmly, “Yes, you are!” He has even gone so far, 
when he has noticed the Ministers talking among them- 
selves, to call out, “ Silence on the Ministerial bench !” 
The Chamber is half vexed and half amused at all this, but 
submits without much grumbling to the master it has 
chosen, the more so as M. Gambetta is absolutely 
impartial, and his admonitions are bestowed on members 
of both sides of the House with touching fairness. 


-_--—- * re . . 
THE troubled waters of French politics bid fair to calm 
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expected. e is no doubt that M. Waddington does 
not possess the requisite authority to rule over all the 
elements of the majority ; nevertheless, he remains in 
office, and if the Ministers can only keep the helm until 
the Easter vacation they are pretty safe to retain power 
until the end of the year.. Nothing is so chastening as 
the discussion of financial affairs. When the Chamber 
has once for all entered into the consideration of the 
Budget it will scarcely have time to think whether M. 
Waddington, or M. Lindsay, or anybody else in the 
Cabinet is the right man in the right place. There is no 
doubt, too, that although M. Gambetta’s part is less con- 
spicuous than heretofore, he has lost none of his influence 
over the unpractised and wavering factions of the Repub: 
lican Party; and it is equally certain that the whole 
weight of his authority is thrown on the side of the 
Government. It was chiefly due to him that the scales 
were turned against the impeachment of the Ministers of 
the 16th of May. The République Frangaise, which con- 
tinues to be his organ, persistently opposed it, and its 
intervention had a powerful effect on the disposition of 
the Deputies. 


THE late French Ministry committed the inexcusable 
mistake of denouncing a// the existing treaties of com- 
merce before the new general Customs tariff had been 
settled, even in its general principles, so that the countries 
with whom new treaties of commerce have not been 
concluded are in danger of finding themselves taken by 
surprise on the 1st of January next, and left at the mercy 
of the old general tariff of the period anterior to 1860, 
the provisions of which are quite antiquated and practi- 
cally impossible. On the other hand, taking into account 
the rate at which the Chambers are proceeding with their 
work, and the preponderance given to purely political 
over business questions, there is not the slightest chance 
of the new general tariff being voted between now and 
January 1st, 1880. The French Government, in which, 
at the present moment, the free-trade element pre- 
dominates, is much disturbed at this embarrassing 
position. The means by which it is proposed to remedy 
this state of affairs is by a maintenance of the status guo 
as regards the treaties which are about to terminate. 
The Cabinet will withdraw its denunciation of the 
treaties, and will propose to the foreignGovernments that 
they shall be prolonged, not from half-year to half-year, 
nor even from year to year, but for a stated period of 
time—three years in all probability. 


WE are informed that Mr. William Robinson, Q.C,, is 
to be appointed the new Judge in Bankruptcy, to carry 
out Lord Cairns’s Act. 





THE Berlin correspondent of the Daily News, 
describing a “Scene in the German Parliament,” which 
was brought about by a Social Democratic member, 
asserted that the President had threatened that member 
“to have him removed by force” if he did not leave the 
tribune. The correspondent added, “ There is no pro- 
vision in the rules for such a measure, and the Left 
looked grave, as if it thought Herr Forckenbeck had lost 
his head; but the Right cheered, and would perhaps 
have sed violence towards the speaker if he had not 
voluntarily resumed his seat.” More than once the same 
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is this. The President a dle ving twice called the iy in 


question to order, the latter continued with these words: 

—“If the Republic were proclaimed in Germany, I 
(turning to the Right) would not ask from you-——” 
Here Herr Forckenbeck broke in with the remark :— 
“If, after these repeated calls to order, the speaker does 


_not leave the tribune, I shall make use of the right 


belonging to me of asking the House to declare whether 
I am to allow him to proceed.” The Social Democratic 
speaker still persisting, there were loud exclamations of 
“Down! down!” from the Right. But the President 
checked these cries by the observation :—‘“ Before I have 
made a motion for withdrawing from the deputy the 
right of continuing to speak, no one is entitled to inter- 
rupt him.” In the meanwhile the latter had left the 


. tribune. There was no threat whatever of “ having him 


removed by force.” In the course of the debates, he 
even spoke again without being interrupted. The Berlin 
telegrams alluded to must be read with a great deal of 
caution. 


THERE is much talk in Vienna about a supposed 
estrangement between Germany and Russia. It is truethat 
the German newspapers have been with ostensible gravity 
discussing the chances of a conflict, and it is equally true 
that Prince Gortschakoff is known not only to dislike 
Germany and things Teutonic, but also to entertain a 
grudge against his brother Chancellor in Berlin ; still, as 
long as the Emperor William reigns, and his nephew sits 
on the Muscovite throne, no dangerous complications 
are to be apprehended. As Prince Bismarck said last 
year, “ The friendship of Germany and Russia stands like 
a tower amid chaos.” The antagonism of the Russian 
Press is easily explained when one considers that 
Germany is holding fast to the Treaty of Berlin, and 
therefore regards with no friendly eye the aspirations of 
the Panslavist party in the Balkan peninsula. 


NEGOTIATIONS have been going on at Constantinople 
during the past week between the Grand Vizier and 
Count Zichy, the Austrian Ambassador, relative to the 
occupation of Novi-Bazar. No result has, however, been 
attained. The Turks have again brought forward pro- 
positions which were rejected months ago; in fact, the 
whole diplomatic pourparlers are a farce. 


SHOULD Russia not categorically discountenance the 
aspirations of Eastern Roumelia, it is thought possible in 
diplomatic circles in Vienna that the idea of a mixed 
occupation would again gain ground. 


We hear that China is preparing to push matters to a 
crisis in regard to the restoration of Kulja, and that 
large bodies of Chinese troops are massing on the Rus- 
sian frontier. ‘The news that the Celestials have imposed 
a fresh duty of ro per cent. ad valorem upon Russian 
goods entering China has caused a stoppage of the 
caravan trade in Eastern Turkestan, and General Kauf- 
mann has begged Prince Gortschakoff to make strong 
representations to Envoy Chung How on the matter. 


Arratrs at Kharkoff have grown worse rather than 
improved during the past week. From private sources 
we learn that arrests have been made daily. Everybody 
is in fear lest he should be arrested on suspicion of being 
a Nihilist, it being known that the town is flooded with 


spies, and that in the Borisoglebsk Prison a number of 


innocent persons are lying, without any prospect of a 
speedy trial The advent of General Ball, the new 
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th ‘dread. AS. he was formerly 
rshal Count Berg during the 
reign of terror in Poland, and the active supporter of his 
repressive schemes. It was he who shared the Viceroy’s 
carriage when the life of the latter was attempted in 
Warsaw in front of the Samoiloff Palace. After the 
revolt was suppressed he was appointed Governor of 
Grodno, where he has since rendered himself conspicuous 
by the iron rigour of his rule towards the wretched Poles. 
Prince Krapotkin’ s house is being prepared for his recep- 
tion, and in order to render him secure against attack, the 
bottom storey is to be converted into a barrack 
for a demi-sotnya of Gendarmerie, ‘Last week 
the Grand Duke Michael, in passing through the 
town on his way to Tiflis alighted at the station 
and paid an ostentatious visit of condolence to the 
widow of the late Governor. The people manifested a 
very sullen demeanour. Their aspect is described by a 
Russian correspondent as having been “lowering”; and, 
as an instance of their unfriendly feeling towards auto- 
cracy, he states that when some revolutionary proclama- 
tions were posted up in broad daylight after the Grand 
Duke’s visit, and a crowd gathered round, no one 
attempted to interfere or te arrest the courageous Nihilist. 
All the persons who did not show respect to Krapotkin 
by taking off their hats while the body was being conveyed 
to the cemetery were marked by the police and many 
arrested. ‘The Borisoglebsk State Prison, which is thirty 
miles distant from Kharkoff, is crowded with Nihilists, 
and to relieve the cells anumber of the inmates have been 
summarily exiled to Tobolsk, without the preliminary 
formality of a trial. 





THE Special Imperial Commission appointed to inquite 
into the best means of reducing the expenditure of Russia 
has discovered defalcations of such magnitude, and 
involving so many high personages, that it has been 
deemed necessary to dismiss the stenographical staff, and 
to pursue inquiries with the secrecy of a Cabinet Council. 
The frauds brought to light in connection with the 
Admiralty are enormous—sufficient, in short, to have 
provided Russia with a fleet of ironclads as large as that 
of Germany. Admiral Lessovsky, the Minister of Marine, 
has tendered his resignation, but the Czar has refused, for 
the present, to accept it. . 


Many a good cause has been notoriously lost by being 
in the hands of a bad advocate, and an indifferent 
General being taken to task in the House of Commons 
by an incompetent and maladroit censor causes a revul- 
sion of feeling, and makes us almost prefer the blunder- 
ing commander to the self-sufficient ranter. What Mr. 
Jenkins expects to get by returning to his attack on the 
General commanding in South Africa, we fail to see, for 
unless he can persuade Lord Beaconsfield to send out 
Lord Napier of Magdala to take Lord Chelmsford’s 
place, all «the talk in the world is of no use. 
We have got a man in Zululand at the present 
moment who is probably as good a hand at fighting 
savage races, or for that matter civilised races, as there is 
to be found in the British Army. We mean Colonel 
Evelyn Wood; but such a preposterous step as boldly 
and suddenly putting him for his country’s good into his 
proper place would probably require more courage 
than to fight the Zulus. We expect “the Senior” would 
collapse and the Horse Guards’ clock stop for ever, But 
as the authorities have not the necessary pluck to do this, 
and as Lord Napier cannot be spared, they have probably 
done the next best thing they could do under the circtm- 
stances. They have selected Clifford, one of the smartest 
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“of the younger Major to go out, coach, and 
‘pull through the luckless Chelmsford in the coming cam- 


paign. During the Mutiny days, when Lord Clyde 


appointed the late Sir Robert. Walpole to an independent 
command in the Rohilcund, shortly after the terrible 
_ fiasco that officer had made at Rohya, the Civil Com- 
missioner, attached to the head-quarter camp, took leave 
to question the commander-in-chief as to his reasons for 
doing so. “ Well, you see, mon, he is sib to a Cabinet 
Minister, and I canna weel pass him over; but he can- 
na come to much harm, for I hae sent Colin Troupe, a 
lang-headed countryman of my ain, to look after him, 
as his second in command,” This story is probably well 
known at the Horse Guards, for the authorities there and 
at the War Office seem to act upon it whenever dilemmas 
of the same kind occur. 


VerRILy, ex-Professor Thorold Rogers is a most 
obliging gentleman. He is apparently only too willing 
to promise anything and everything in the Radical cause. 
The Home Rule Confederation of Great Brit&in has even 
found in him a man after its own heart. To a deputation 
of that important political body, which waited on him this 
week to ascertain his views on the Home Rule question, 
the Professor fervently avowed his intention, if elected 

for Southwark, to vote for inquiry into the Irish demand 
for Home Rule, even though—and here his magnanimity 
was conspicuous—no Irishman in the borough possessed 
a vote. Need we say how charmed was the deputation ? 
They withdrew loud in their praises and earnest in their 
promises to support him to a man at the coming election. 
Now it just happens that Southwark boasts numerous Irish 
voters, and doubtless the ex-Professor will find in them 
invaluable auxiliaries in carrying out his admirable 
programme of “ smiting the Philistines hip and thigh.” 


THE Queen’s telegram to Lord Chelmsford expressed 
her “entire confidence in the Commander-in-Chief and 
her troops to maintain her name and honour.” On 
receipt of this message it is easy to understand that 
Lord Chelmsford must have been quite satisfied ; but 
what will be his feelings when he reads that Lord 
Beaconsfield said, in the House of Lords, that this 
message is “not to be tortured into a formal expression 
of unlimited confidence in the Commander-in-Chief” ? 
The difference between Commander-in-Chief f/us troops 
and Commander-in-Chief alone is very evident—the con- 
fidence of Lord Beaconsfield is clearly in the troops as 
distinct from the Commander-in-Chief. Will not Lord 
Chelmsford so read it ? 


THE recent action of the new Canadian Ministry in 
regard to the imposition of protective and differential 
duties gives considerable point to certain remarks made 
last month by President Child of Cornell on a public 
occasion at Baltimore. Mr. Child, speaking from his 
experience as a Senator, lamented the need of political 
education and training in public bodies. He complained 
of having, at Albany, “seen laws for the repression of 
crime discussed with an utterly inadequate knowledge 
of principles that in some other lands have been care- 
fully settled ;” in questions relating to taxation he had 
“seen the settled experience and simplest reasonings and 
conclusions of thoughtful men in various nations pass for 
nothing.” He had “seen codes made and millions voted 
with no real discussion,” and had “ seen the relations of 
education to industry, the problem now occupying every 
other great nation of the earth, argued with far less care 
than the location of a canal bridge.” It is indeed a 
curious fact that under existing arrangements the most 
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important of all sublunary acquirements—political science, 
is obtained by rule of thumb, by contact with momentary 
exigencies, rather than by the careful preparation and 
training considered imperative in subjects of less than 
imperial interest. 


CapTaAIn BrapsHAw has done a good stroke of work. 
He went out in command of the 7+iumph to bring home 
the Shah, Now he has taken the Shah to Natal, making 
her really useful as a transport in time of need. Such 
promptitude deserves reward, and those under him, we 
hope, may have the chance of distinguishing themselves. 
His Commander (Brackenbury) will probably make his 
mark. 


A SCHEME for reforming the Classical Tripos at Cam- 
bridge has been elaborated by the Board, and is about 
to be laid. before the Senate, where it will meet with 
strenuous opposition. The proposals contained in it may 
be regarded as an attempt to enlarge and specialise the 
upper education of students in the younger University, 
and it involves a departure from the established principle 
of Cambridge classical study, which has been hitherto 
concerned almost purely with what is most strictly called 
“scholarship.” Whether such a departure is necessary 
or desirable is a very doubtful question, and one which 
all Cambridge men, and more especially all members of 
the Senate, will do well to consider fully while there is 
yet time. It is urged with some reason that if a man 
wishes to excel in philology and philosophy he should go 
to Oxford, where these subjects are rewarded, and that 
if he goes to Cambridge it is because he chooses to excel 
rather in scholarship pure and simple. With one pro- 
posal of the Board, however, it is almost impossible to 
agree—that which would abolish henceforth the placing 
of candidates in order of merit. It has been found most 
convenient that at one University strict order of merit 
should be observed, and at the other the sorting of suc- 
cessful men in classes without such order. To confuse 
the two systems hitherto distinct would be a real 
grievance and take away one of the most distinctive 
marks of each University. 


CAMBRIDGE are rowing all the better for having got 
off their shallow dragging home water on to the deeper 
volume of the Thames at Kingston. They are in much 
better trim than they were a fortnight ago, and are 
feathering more cleanly. They will reach Putney at the 
beginning of next week, simultaneously with Oxford. 
The latter are also going well on the whole, in quite as 
good or better style than Cambridge. But they have not 
the strength which the Cantabs have, and are some 7 lbs. 
aman lighter. They will be going to-day (Saturday) to 
Eton, to take a trial trip in a new eight just built for 
them by “Sambo,” of Eton. She is the only new craft 
that they have ordered this year, as they have their 
Winship and Swaddle boats of last season both in good 
order. Unless the new Eton boat should turn out a great 
success, they will row the race in the Swaddle, in which 
they won last year. Cambridge have also ordered a new 
boat from Swaddle. The last chance of Mr. Marriott’s 
rowing for Oxford seems to have disappeared, and the 
crew will be the same on the race day as now, unless 
someone breaks down. Cambridge also appear settled, 
as they have been since training; but their No. 3 is 
rowing so indifferently that we should not be surprised 
any day to see him turned out to make room for Mr. 
Watson-Taylor, who rowed No. 2 last year, and who is 
one of the spare men in training at this moment. 
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“Party is the madness of many Jor the gain ofa few.” Swit 





LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 22, 1879. 








A VOTE OF CENSURE. 


HE expression of dissatisfaction with the conduct of 
South African affairs which Sir Charles Dilke is 
going to move, and which Lord Landsdowne will in 
some degree anticipate in the Upper House, must 
certainly receive praise for one quality—the quality of 
ingenuity. Sir Charles has established what we may 
perhaps be permitted to call a trilemma, and it is hard if 
he does not succeed in spiking some victim on one of the 
three horns. If the home authorities escape impalement, 
it will be at the expense of their representative at the 
Cape; and, if Sir Bartle Frere is not transfixed, it will 
be because Lord Chelmsford is writhing upon one of the 
prongs of Sir Charles’s weapon. ‘There is no doubt a 
general feeling in this country that somebody, and 
perhaps that more than one somebody, has blundered in 
this Zulu business, and of this feeling Sir Charles has 
very adroitly availed himself. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that, as we are told, the Opposition leaders 
have adopted his motion, which can hardly fail,to be 
capable of use as a formidable Party weapon against the 
Government, regarded either as direct agents or as 
responsible for the acts of their subordinates. 

If, however, we examine the proceeding a little further, 
we shall probably find in it not a few evidences of the 
same spirit which, in the discussions of the Eastern 
Question during the last two years, has brought not a 
little discredit on the Opposition tactics, and has 
paralysed to a great extent their legitimate influence. 
Sir Charles Dilke’s motion is a capital Party move ; it 
puts the Government in an awkward position, and gives 
their assailants the full advantage of the game. But 
when we ask whether it is a fair move, and whether it 
could, if successful, have any result beneficial to the 
country, we fear that the answer can hardly be so 
definite. We have already more than once discussed the 
conduct of both Sir Bartle Frere and of Lord Chelms- 
ford, and while admitting that the former has been reck- 
lessly accused, we have allowed that his conduct is at 
least of questionable wisdom. With regard to Lord 
Chelmsford, though it is possible to exaggerate his 
blunders, there can be little doubt that he has committed 
such. But the point of importance, and that which we 
wish now to urge is this—what line of conduct does 
Sir Charles desire that the Government should have 
pursued or should pursue? It is easy to utter the 
cuckoo cry, “recall,” “recall.” But every sensible 
person who knows anything of the war knows that the 
mischief had been done before there was a possibility of 
recall, and that to “ swap horses ” at the present moment 
would be both difficult and dangerous, while an entire 
reversal of the Frere-Chelmsford policy is, after the defeat 
of Isandlana, not to be thought of. It was admitted long 
ago, even by the opponents of the Government, that 
nothing in the attitude of the home authorities authorised 
this Zulu War, though since the appearance of Sir 
Charles’s skilfully-devised motion has seemed to promise 
a Party triumph these admissions have disappeared, 
while they have not been formally retracted. But it 
does not follow that because they think the Governor has 
committed a blunder in statesmanship, or the General a 


blunder in generalship, that they should be -prepared to 


' throw either or both over at the moment. Such a course 


distant parts of the world would become reluctant to act 
at all on their own responsibility, and the interests of the 


‘country would be for the future far more seriously affected 


than they can be by the continuance at any rate for a 
decent period of the present office-holders in South 
Africa. The truth seems to be that in the very 
unpleasant predicament in which the Government 
have found themselves, they had ho _ alternative 
action open to them. A deputy with full powers 
has used those powers, and has very probably 
made a bad use of them. But the step which he has 
taken is not one which admits of being cancelled by the 
simple process of his recall. It has got to be made the 
best of, and a very bad best we may admit that is. In 
such circumstances the responsibility surely should be 
allowed to rest where it has now begun to rest—with the 
Government. If it is not so allowed, a dilemma much 
more formidable than Sir Charles’s ingenious trident 
presents itself at once. Suppose the Government yielded, 
and sent out by special despatch boat a bran-new High 
Commissioner and the most fashionable General of the 
day. By so doing they would practically transfer their 
responsibility to the shoulders of their self-constituted 
advisers, and the country would have no one to look to. 
If, on the other hand, Sir Charles’s motion is to be taken 
as a vote of non-confidence in the particular functionaries 
attacked, its rejection amounts to an absolution of them 
by the House of Commons, and practically absolves theme 
of all responsibility to their superiors at home. The- 
motion is, in short, one of those mischievous interferences: 
of the House of Commons i” medtis rebus which are so 
much to be deprecated, and which a certain section of 
so-called Liberals seem to be so fond of recommending. 


-In such a case the appropriate course is to leave the- 


conduct of affairs to the Government, and when it is- 
finally and sufficiently proved that the Government is- 
incapable of conducting them, then to visit it with a 
regular and severe censure. But perpetual votes of dis- 
content and criticism would, if Parties were a little more- 
evenly balanced, make the conduct of any kind of foreign 
policy simply impossible. Such a process logically 
knows no limit. , If it is fitting for the House of Commons. 
to tell the Government how long it shall retain one 
officer in power, why is it not fitting that it shall under- 
take the general administration of affairs? Surely the 
House has enough to do without this perpetual meddling 
in matters where its interference can do no good, and 
may do infinite harm. If Government recalls Sir Bartle 
Frere, or supersedes Lord Chelmsford, it should do these 
acts on its own responsibility, so that that responsibility 
towards the House and thé nation may remain intact. 

We therefore deprecate very strongly the mixing up of 
two different questions in Sir Charles’s motion. The 
policy of the Zulu War is a fair subject for parliamentary 
discussion. The competence of Sir Bartle Frere and of 
Lord Chelmsford for their respective posts at the present 
moment is a matter doubtfully fit for parliamentary dis- 
cussion at all, and at any rate quite distinct from the 
other matter concerned. The unfortunate and probably | 
ill-advised proceedings which have inflicted so much loss 
on England were undertaken without the sanction and 
knowledge of the Government, for the simple reason that 
in the absence of the telegraph that knowledge and 
sanction could not be secured. But the act mistaken 
or not having been committed, the Government, we 


‘repeat, had no alternative but, in common phrase, to back 
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up their men. ‘In the community of a public school 
(where theré is a strong analogy to the relations of a 
civilised government to edie subjects) the principle 
-of wise head-masters is always to back up their subordi- 
nates for the time and in the face of the enemy, however 
questionable may be their acts, and to wait for the oppor- 
tunity of private reprimand, or after a certain time 
judicious dismissal. This is very much the predicament 
in which tise present Government have found themselves. 
We believe it to be probable, if not certain, that their 
subordinates have blundered, but we believe also that 
they themselves are not fairly chargeable with that 
blundering, and that at the same time their discretion as 
to the retention of those subordinates is a matter as to 
which Parliament is certainly not yet in a position to 
express an opinion. Therefore we think that though Sir 
Charles Dilke’s motion may be ingeniously framed for 
Party purposes, it is not wise, creditable, or expedient from 
an unbiassed point of view. 


RUSSIAN DIPLOMACY. 


HE British public is by this time heartily sick of 
Bulgaria and Eastern, Roumelia. The Afghan 
and Zulu Wars have, each in its turn, diverted attention 
from the countries which during two whole years engrossed 
the minds of newspaper-readers almost to the exclusion 
of every other subject. It would now be difficult to 
arouse a storm of popular indignation on behalf of suffer- 
ing Bulgarians, and the harrowing tales of Mussulmans 
ill-used by Russian officials glance off the mind of even 
the well-informed politician like water off a duck’s back. 
It becomes the more necessary to be alive to a danger 
becoming daily more imminent—a danger of which the 
magnitude and proximity are increased by this public 
indifference. In itself the latter is no more than natural. 
Just as. we hardly feel prepared for listening to a second 
sermon with attention after we have been attempting to 
master all the complicated points of a first, so the tension 
on the popular mind caused by the Bulgarian agitation, 
the war in the East, and the prolonged negotiations which 
followed it, has given place to a reaction of comparative 
indifference to a position of affairs which not only con- 
cerns us intimately, but in which we have during the last 
-two years played no inconsiderable though possibly an 
inglorious part. 

But the fact is that unless we speedily wake up out of 
the apathy which has crept over us with regard to Turkey, 
and unless our Ministers are more watchful for our 
interests than we are ourselves—an expectation hardly 
likely to be fulfilled—it is highly probable that every one 
of the objects we attempted to obtain by the military and 
naval demonstrations of 1878, and the whole real or fan- 
cied success of the Berlin Congress, will disappear entirely. 
The Russian concessions, to obtain which we spent six 
millions, have been over and over again proved to be 
much smaller in reality than they appeared to be ; by our 
indifference they threaten to vanish entirely into thin air. 
All the immense power of England was employed to pre- 
vent the union of Eastern Bulgaria and Roumelia, and 
to secure the evacuation of these provinces by the 
Russian troops within a certain definite period. - It is 
now perfectly evident that the Russian officials have for 
many months done all that experience in intrigue can 
suggest to forward this very union. The numerous 
expressions hostile to the Treaty of Berlin and to English 
influence used by Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff have, it 
is true, been again repudiated by his Imperial master. 
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But lives there a man so -candid as to 
avowals of words when these and the acts of t 





rebellious subordinate not only go unpunished, bere 


rewarded by favour and promotion ? Even Mr. Gladstone, 
we think, would hardly venture publicly to assert his 
belief in the frankness and thoroughly honourable inten- 
tions of the magnanimous Czar when these pacific decla- 


rations and honest assurances continue to be daily not. 


only disregarded, but flatly contradicted by the deeds of 
his subordinates, and by the articles which an omni- 
present censorship allows to be inserted in Russi 
journals. 

The favourite theory of the Russophiles, that Russia is 
not an Autocratic Monarchy at all, but is in fact a huge 
agglomeration of provinces, where distant satraps 
govern each according to his own sweet will, has been 
carefully fostered by the astute diplomacy and inspired 
paragraphs emanating from St. Petersburg. It is clear 
that the Czar and Prince Gortschakoff are very anxious 
indeed that we should believe in this theory, and that 
Count Schouvaloff seeks every opportunity of impressing 
it on the English mind. But the very anxiety displayed 
by Russia and her friends for its acceptance should make 
us sceptical as to its truth, even if contemporary history 
did not supply us with overwhelming testimony against it. 
We can assert without the slightest fear of contradiction 
that there is not a Governor nor a General in any, even 
the most remote, portion of the Russian Empire, nor an 
Envoy beyond its borders, who does not act strictly on 
orders forwarded, either explicitly or implicitly, from 
head-quarters, nor one who, if he dared to disregard 
them, would not be immediately dismissed and dis- 
graced. We have searched in vain, in the numerous 
works which have recently been published in Russia, for 
a single scrap of reliable evidence showing that any inde- 
pendence of action, beyond that absolutely required for 
the details of military operations, and of negotiations 
with unimportant tribes, is granted at all to any Russian 
commander or diplomatist. On the contrary, Centralisa- 
tion, if not as perfect as it is in Germany, is only less 
perfect because of the enormous area of the Empire and 
the variety of conditions under which war or politics have 
to be carried on with neighbouring States. But great as 
are the distances which separate St. Petersburg from 
Tirnova, or Moscow from General Kaufmann’s head- 
quarters (wherever they may be just now), it must not be 
forgotten that a network of telegraph wires envelopes the 
whole of the Russian dominions, and that a General can 
be recalled, or an obnoxious Governor replaced, within a 
few hours of any step disapproved by the Czar. It would 
be, in fact, idle to waste argument on the theory of irre- 
sponsibility, which, if carried out fully, would simply 
prevent our negotiating with Russia at all, but could 
never be alleged as an excuse for her non-observance of 
treaty obligations. 

It may safely be asserted that if the Czar honestly 
intends to carry out the Treaty of Berlin and the other 
promises he has made to the British Government, neither 
General Kaufmann nor Prince Dondoukoff-Korsakoff 
will, fora single instant, be allowed to stand in the way 
of these intentions. But one fact must not be overlooked, 
and it is one which unfortunately our Government seem 
as slow to understand as the general public. In nego- 
tiating with Russia, in coming to agreements with her, 
whether secret or otherwise, we labour under the enor- 
mous disadvantage that we intend to carry out our 
promises, while Russia never does, unless their fulfilment 
be perfectly convenient to her. Need we recall the 
prolonged exchange of notes and other’ diplomatic 
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instraments on the subject of Khiva? For anyone who 
follows events in Bulgaria, and reads Prince Gortscha- 
koff's answer to Lord Salisbury’s despatch of January 
2end, it is surely hardly necessary to go back 
even these few years. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, we cannot throw treaties overboard like super- 
fluous ballast, nor solemn promises on the idlest pretexts; 
nor have any, even of our veteran diplomatists, learnt to 
lie unblushingly and to explain their lies glibly when 
detected. Our Government is controlled by the public 
opinion of England, which would never permit it to follow 
the tortuous courses of Russian diplomacy. Yet many 
still affect to believe that Russian declarations are 
truthful, and that Russian promises will be kept; and 
even those who conduct our foreign policy, and are 
therefore bound to know better, still pretend, notwith- 
standing all warnings, to accept as “perfectly satis- 
factory” the Czar’s frank explanations, and are ever 
willing to make conventions with a State which only 
uses every concession as a means for extorting a fresh 
one, and is able, through its utter disregard of Liberty, 
Truth, and Honesty, to achieve ends which would be 
impossible if it employed the straightforward but blunt 
tools to which we, in our waive?é, still adhere. 


CONFLICTING ORDERS. 


HE proceedings of the Court of Inquiry assembled 
to collect evidence on the disaster at Isandlana 
have this week been made public. As Lord Chelmsford 
says in his despatch, “ The Court have very properly 
abstained from giving an opinion,” and, considering that 
a great share of the blame rests on the shoulders of the 
convening officer (Lord Chelmsford), this is net to be 
wondered ‘at. ‘Two facts have, however, been elucidated 
which, notwithstanding the ample criticisms that have 
appeared, do not seem to have attracted sufficient notice. 
One, the conflicting opinions of Colonel Durnford and 
Colonel Pulleine with regard to the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; the other, the haphazard way in which 
those orders were communicated. On the first we have 
the evidence of Captain Allan Gardner, 14th Hussars, and 
that of Lieutenant Cochrane, Transport officer. Captain 
Gardner was, he says, sent back to order Colonel Pulleine 
“to strike the camp of the force out, and send it on 
immediately,” an order which he ultimately decided not 
to carry out, as the Zulus were in force on the hill to the 
left. While delivering his order Captain Shepstone 
arrived with a message from Colonel Durnford asking for 
reinforcements, as his men were falling back. Now 
Lieutenant Cochrane states, “I entered the camp with 
Colonel Durnford, and remained with him, acting as 
Staff officer. On taking command, Colonel Pulleine gave 
him a verbal statement of the troops in camp, and the 
orders he had received, viz., to defend the camp.” Colonel 
Durnford, on receiving a report from a “ man not dressed 
in uniform,” to the effect that the Zulus were retiring, 
decided to advance, and. asked Colonel Pulleine to give 
him two companies of the 24th Regiment. But the 
answer Colonel Pulleine gave is significant :. ‘ With the 
orders I have received 40 defend the camp, I cannot do it. 
But if you get into difficulties, I will send help.” Colonel 
Durnford did get into difficulties ; help was sent, and the 
result is, alas! too well known. Now for fact number 
two. For this we have the evidence of Major Clery, 
Senior Staff Officer, 3rd Column. After detailing the 
advance of Commandant Lonsdale and Major Dartnell, 
he says :— 
“The General first ordered me to write to Colonel Durn- 
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ees that he { (Colonel write to Colonel 
Durnford these instructions, and not I. Before leaving the 
camp, I sent written instructions to Colonel P 

Regiment, to the following effect :—‘ You will be in com- 
mand of the camp duri ie absence of Colonel Glyn, draw 
in (I speak from memory pa BA ry ely senregige bern wil 
—I am not certain which— ae the force is out; 
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to have a wa loaded with ammunition ready to 

the force going out at a moment’s notice, if aa 
Following Major Clery’s evidence comes that of Colonel 
Crealock, Acting Military Secretary. ‘‘Soon after 2a.m., 
Jan. 2, I received instructions from the Lieut,-Generil 
to send a written order to Colonel Durnford, to move 
up to Sandhlwana Camp and take command of it.” 
Two distinctly different orders as to who was to com- 
mand. Further on Colonel Crealock states, “I sub- 
sequently heard Major Clery say that he had left 
precise instructions to Lieutenant-Colonel Pulleine to de- 
fend the camp,” also that Major Clery received a message 
from Colonel Pulleine “that a Zulu force had appeared 
on his left front. Our own attention was chiefly bent on 
the enemy’s force retiring from the hills in our front.” 
Further comment is unnecessary. A Head-Quarter 
Camp left unentrenched -and insufficiently guarded, 
conflicting orders, bandied, as it were, from pillar to. 
post, an unprotected base, and “attention chiefly bent 
on a retiring force in front ”—notwithstanding an alarm- 
ing message from the rear—are facts which speak for 
themselves. 


THE WAR-CLOUD IN THE FAR EAST. 
OME attention has lately been attracted to a portior 


of the British Empire which, since the murder of 


Mr. Margary, has been almost entirely forgotten in the 
excitement of the Eastern Question and the Afghan and 
Zulu Wars. Had not the Government of India considered 
it necessary to send ftinforcements to British Burmah, 
it is probable that the horrible massacre of a number 
of members of the Burmese Royal family would scarcely 
have obtained more than a passing notice in the 
columns of the newspapers. A fortnight before the 
news of the despatch of these troops arrived in England, 
we called attention in the Examiner to the possibility 
that we should shortly have another frontier war on our 
hands, with the ultimate, if not the immediate result that 
the rich kingdom of Burmah would be annexed to our 
Indian possessions, The latest news is more pacific, yet 
it is well to consider our position on the eastern side of 
the Bay of Bengal, which differs widely from that we 
hold in the rest of India either towards native princes or 
to the hill tribes on our borders, 

We have already had two Burmese wars, of which the 
first ended in our occupying the town of Moulmein and 
the adjoining seaboard, while after the second we 
annexed the whole delta of the great River Irrawaddy, 
and thus cut off the Kingdom of Burmah altogether 
from the sea. This second war was quite unprovoked 
on our part, and although our troops and gunboats had 
many difficulties to contend with, and we lost a good 
many men through the climate of the delta, and some in 
consequence of the dense jungle, which gave the defensive 
bush tactics of our opponents an enormous advantage, 
yet, onthe whole, the campaign was a highly successful 
one, and our army approached to within a short distance 
of Ava, the then capital of the King. Since 1852—in 
the comparatively short period of twenty-six years—an 
almost complete transformation of the provinces of Pegu 
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and Martaban, then annexed, has been effected. If our 
rule has on the whole been beneficent to the natives of 
India, it has been in every respect many times more 
advantageous to the Taleines or Burmese of the sea- 
coast. The commercial progress of the province has 
been more than rapid—it has been startling. The culti- 
vation and export of rice have rapidly acquired enormous 
importance, so that Pegu occupies a similar position to 
India as Sicily did to ancient Rome. Not only 
has trade and agriculture developed at a rate almost 
unprecedented, but the progress of the Burmese has 
under British rule far surpassed that of any other of 
the numerous peoples we have conquered. The Bur- 
mese do not belong to the Aryan stock; they have 
no caste prejudices, and they exercise the widest tole- 
ration among themselves. Christianity and education 
with it have rapidly acquired a firm hold on this in- 
telligent, quick-witted, and good-tempered people; and 
while, if the natives of the North-West of India were 
fairly polled, and could express their inmost feelings 
without any fear of consequences, the great majority 
would certainly vote for the expulsion of the English, 


‘it may safely be asserted that the inhabitants of British 


Burmah would almost unanimously refuse to return to 
the wanton and cruel yoke of the Tharrawaddy dynasty. 
The natives of the Kingdom of Burmah belong, it is 
true, to a somewhat different race, but they also groan 
under an irresponsible tyranny, of which the horrors 


vhave now almost been forgotten by the more fortunate 


Taleines. On a smaller and infinitely more barbarous 
scale, the late King was an imitator of the Khedive. 
He possessed the monopoly of all the trade of his 


~country, and was in fact the one and only important 


merchant in it. All other traders existed, it may safely 
be asserted, on sufferance only. He alone sold rubies, 
cultivated cotton, and ran richly freighted steamers down 
the Irrawaddy to the British port of Rangoon. He was 


-astute enough to keep on decently good terms with us, 


although extremely jealous of our interference and 
secretly raising difficulties in the way of British trade 
and exploration. He signed a commercial treaty with 
General Fytche, the late Chief Commissioner, of which 
the terms were apparently sufficiently favourable to us ; 
but the Lord of the White Elephant did his best to pre- 
vent their execution. Since this mission no English 
officer has approached the King, as his Majesty declined 
to receive anyone who did not leave his shoes at the 
threshold of his gorgeous palace at Mandalay—an act of 
humility which was very properly considered incompatible 
with the dignity of our army and civil service. The 
British residency at the capital, which is separated from 
the city by a creek, and is surrounded by a high enclosure, 
was jealously watched, and no Burmese of high rank 
could venture to enter the compound without incurring 
the King’s displeasure. Burmese intrigues were no doubt 
to a great extent the cause of the repeated failures of our 
missions for opening up a commercial route to Western 
China. Meanwhile the late King attracted to his Court 
as many European artificers and mechanics as he 
could obtain; Italian, French, German, and Arme- 
nian adventurers were numerous, and were em- 
ployed in erecting arsenals, casting guns, building 
cotton mills, and in various other undertakings, 
many of which were abandoned before they were com- 
pleted. Of the foreigners who put their trust in this 
Prince, many were dismissed in disgrace, while some few, 
at the cost of humiliations without number, acquired 
riches and a species of bastard influence. ‘There could 
hardly be a doubt that the King, though publicly and 
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openly always professing the greatest friendship for the 
English, was secretly preparing for a future war. Still he 
was wise enough not to commit any act of open hostility, 
and to punish any insult offered to Englishmen in his 
territory. His successor, however, appears to have 
abandoned this pacific policy. Whether he fancies that 
he is sufficiently strong to resist our power, or whether 
he supposes that we are too busy elsewhere to be able to 
punish him, we cannot of course attempt to decide. 
But it appears, from recent intelligence from Man- 
dalay, that he has assumed an attitude of open hosti- 
lity to our Resident, because the latter very properly 
refused to give up some wretched refugees who have 
escaped from a certain horrible death to the protection 
of the English flag. There is only a weak guard to 
protect the unfortified Residency, and, if an attack were 
seriously threatened, flight to the river-steamer would be 
the only possible course. On the other hand, we have 
since been informed that his Majesty has suddenly 
become pacific, and proposes to send a mission to 
Calcutta. 

But whether we have to resent a present outrage, or 
whether we receive an embassy which will attempt to 
smooth matters over, it is hardly probable that we shall be 
able entirelyto avoid a third Burmese war. And there can 
be no doubt that the King himself has, by the murder of a 
number (varying, according to different accounts, from 
forty to sixty) of his relatives, prepared the ground for us. 
The awe and reverence with which he is regarded by his 
subjects will vanish before the first approach of our troops. 
We should not have to deal with a population hostile 
to us by religion, education, and habits. On the contrary, 
we should appear to the gteat majority of Burmese in the 
light of liberators. ‘Two classes alone would care about 
resisting us seriously. ‘The one consists of the nobles, to 
whom villages or towns are given “to eat up.” They 
are appointed governors or viceroys by the good-will of 
tbe King, and literally carry out the expressive words of 
their installation. But they can be dismissed, disgraced, 
or massacred at his absolute will also, for there is no 
privileged nobility in Burmah. The other class which 
would strongly oppose British occupation are the dacoits, 
of whom bands infest all the mountain jungles of Upper 
Burmah. They burn and rob entire villages systemati- 
cally, killing the inhabitants who are not able to escape. 
Our frontier police has for years had the greatest difficulty 
in dealing with these armed bands, who, unless extermi- 
nated, flee from our territory into the Kingdom of 
Burmah, in order to prepare for a fresh incursion. The 
agriculturists, traders, and fishermen would probably 
greet a British army with delight and accept our dominion 
with satisfaction. For they all groan under their 
rapacious governors, and they all know-how much better 
off are their countrymen lower down the river. 

It is hardly probable that if we went to war with the 
King of Burmah we should have any serious difficulty in 
occupying his capital. It is situated about four miles 
only from the river Irrawaddy, the great highway navigated 
by the numerous steamers of the Irrawaddy flotilla. 
These, with their attendant “flats,” would alone suffice to 
carry an army of 10,000 men almost within rifle-shot of 
the Royal palace. The navigation is, it is true, sadly 
impeded by shoals and sandbanks during the dry weather ; 
but in June the river begins to rise, and during the south- 
west monsoon vessels of considerable draught can ascend 
it even to Bhamo, far beyond the capital, where our Resi- 
dent, Mr. Cooper, was recently murdered. The dense 
jungle which still covers the greater part of the delta 
gradually ceases towards the north, and from Thayetmyo, 
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our frontier station, to Ava, there is no difficulty in 
pushing forward troops, which can always be supplied 
with food and ammunition from the river. Nor is the 
climate at all dangerous. If, therefore, unfortunately, 
another war becomes inevitable, it need be neither long, 
nor costly, nor murderous. But it should only be under- 
taken if we are forced into it, and when decided upon, 
no offensive operations should be commenced until our 
flotilla is ready and sufficient forces are collected, for 
-although the population would no doubt sympathise with 
us, yet we should have to deal with an army of twenty or 
twenty-five thousand men, badly officered indeed, and 
animated by no love of their Sovereign, but some of 
whom are well-armed and have been drilled by Europeans, 
while all belong to a brave, cunning, and hardy race, 


THE INTEMPERANCE REPORT. 


HE Lords’ Committee on Intemperance has issued 

its Report ; and if that document were to be judged 
only by the size and variety of its contents, it would 
satisfy to the full all expectations that have been so long 
entertained regarding it. A more careful study of those 
contents will be found to considerably qualify the favour- 
able impressions of a first glance, and there is great reason 
to wish that the Committee had been more moderate in 
their recommendations, and less ambitious in their 
attempts. A list of twenty suggestions, some of them of a 
rather violent character, will frighten the great majority of 
readers, while the partiality of the Committee for new 
schemes, whether practicable or impracticable, seems to 
have prevailed over the more homely duty of examining 
into simple remedies. The general tenor of the report 
is rather that of an old-fashioned doctors’ prescription— 
very lengthy, very elaborate, and full of very drastic reme- 
dies, aspiring to create a grand effect by means of a whole 
pharmacopeeia of medicines, but neglecting as almost un- 
worthy of notice those less sensational curatives which are 
most easy and natural. 

An example of the somewhat “fancy ” character of the 
reforms suggested by the Committee will be found in the 
strong favour shown by it to the Gothenburg system, and 
to the scheme of municipal innkeeping advocated by Mr. 
J. Chamberlain. A large portion of the report is occupied 
in the discussion of these systems, and the result is seen in 
the first of the recommendations in which legislative faci- 
lities are demanded for the local adoption of these systems. 
Their disadvantages, even as set out by the 
Committee, will hardly be considered by the general 
reader to be outbalanced by the “ expected advantages ; ” 
and yet no notice is taken of that which is the most formid- 
able objection of all—namely, the dislike which English- 
men have always had, and still retain, to State interference 
in such matters. In Sweden and many other countries 
the action of a “ paternal Government” is tolerated in a 
host of ways unheard of in England; in the working of 
railways, the sale of tobacco, and innumerable other 
matters which we here consider as belonging to the field 
of private enterprise. But the spectacle of a Govern- 
ment, whether Imperial or local, acting as a dealer in 
beer and a vendor of glasses of brandy and water has in 
it something which is not only whimsical, but highly 
offensive to the ordinary English mind. We omit the 
consideration of expense involved in buying up existing 
interests, which, however, from a practical point of view, 
constitutes an enormous difficulty. 

The Committee do not, however, anticipate any general 
adoption of the schemes thus recommended, and they 
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devote a large part of the following suggestions to a 
jected reform of the existing houses. It is 1 
unfortunate, we think, that these suggestions are mostly 
in favour of penal legislation. The prevailing idea seems 
to be that of forcing the people to do what they are dis- 
inclined to do, and imposing new restraints upon the free 
conduct of those who deal in drink. If there was a 
step that might have been taken in this direction without 
any great offence, it was the reversal of the policy that 
allows drink to be sold by grocers. These grocers’ 
licenses are a comparatively new invention ; they are, as 
it were, a grafting of one trade on to another, with 
which it had no natural connection. The experi- 
ment has been tried, and it has been found 
to be attended with some advantages, but many 
and perhaps greater disadvantages. It offers a direct 
encouragement to the consumption of wine arid spirits, 
especially by women, and, as these facilities are objected 
to by the Committee, it would have been a much 
safer plan to advocate the suppression of this class of 
mixed trade than to urge interference with the public- 
houses, which exist only for a single purpose. Passing, 
however, from this question to that of the trade in 
general, we find that the penal regulations, with which 
the whole report bristles, are recommended in a form 
which will often be regarded as vexatious rather than 
effectual. The suggestion, for instance, that licensed 
houses should “not be open” before 7 a.m., seems to 
represent the very worst form of restrictive legislation. 
Drunkenness before 7 a.m. is so rare as to be practically 
non-existent ; but, if the Committee are afraid of it, 
would it not have answered every purpose to prohibit the 
sale of spirituous drinks before that hour? As it stands, 
the proposed regulation would prohibit that which is 
most worthy of encouragement—the sale by licensed 
houses of tea, coffee, and every sort of harmless refresh- 
ment. Alpine climbers are mostly aware of the charms, 
before a hard day’s work in the fresh air, of a glass of 
“rum and milk,” and it seems a hardship compensated 
by no sort of benefit to refuse to the labouring man this. 
mild and favourite morning potation. There are a 
great variety of suggestions of a similarly obnoxious and 
flimsy kind, amongst which we will quote none except 
the proposal to cut off another hour—from 6 to 7 p.m.— 
from the time in which the working man may drink on 
Sundays; and the proposal to aggravate the already 
troublesome question of the dond fide traveller, by making 
it still more difficult for that hardly-used individual to 
establish his character and privileges. 5 

The fact is that the Committee seems, in our humble 
opinion, to have altogether misconceived the system upon 
which the law ought to proceed in this matter ; and to 
have yielded to that perverse view which represents 
humanity as always struggling to get drunk unless 
prevented by some violent means. It recognises in the 
body of the report the fact that drunkenness is 
decreasing amongst the more respectable classes, and 
yet when it comes to suggesting remedies, it proceeds 
as if all human nature required to be forced and drawn 
against its own will towards sobriety. It is a much 
more comfortable and, as we verily believe, a truer theory 
that more will be done by leading than by driving. There 
are very severe restrictions and penalties already provided 
against the keepers of licensed houses, and the reason 
why they are not as severely enforced as might be is 
rather that they are too minute and troublesome than 
that they are not strict enough. The Committee appa- 
rently believe that coffee and cocoa-houses will do much 
to neutralise the attraction of the “public.” But they 
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do not, as they reasonably might, advocate a practical 
encouragement of these places. If we are to have State 
or municipal interference at all, why should it not be in 
supporting these wise homes of temperance and good 
manners rather than in persecuting the tradespeople who 
simply sell what they are asked for? A hundred facilities 
and advantages might be secured at a small outlay by 
virtuous municipalities for these cafés and clubs where 


-men and women cannot get drunk ; and the letter of the 


Rev. George Sarson in the Zimes of Wednesday last 
affords a striking practical illustration of the good done 
by such places even when left entirely to their own 
resources and confronted by serious opposition on the 
part of those who have “ vested interests ” at stake. 


ITALIAN FILIBUSTERS. 


+t Master John Carver, of Delft Haven in 

the Low Countries, Puritan, and Signor Menotti 
Garibaldi, Universal Republican, and at present Com- 
munist at large, there is a wide gulf. Yet the one founded 
the pious, God-fearing, and to some extent king-respecting 


-colony of New England, and the other is preparing to 


follow the worthy example by establishing a hive of 
Italians—lovers neither of priests nor of priests’ masters, 
haters of kings, and especially of Il Re Umberto—on the 
distant shores of New Guinea. When Italian Unity was 
established there was left behind a residuum of active and 
unsettled young men whose minds had got unhinged by 
dreams which they could never exactly shape into words, 
who talked of a Republic, who screamed of /talia Irre- 
denta, and with whom wild adventures against somebody 
or something had become a second nature. 

Among these was Menotti Garibaldi, the unappreciated 
son of a well-meaning, extremely imprudent, but very 
lucky sire. Captain, Colonel, General—for he has been 
all—Menotti has never been a Zersona grata in the eyes 
of the Italian Government, and the first law of Nature 
forbade that he should be so, Hence when he and his 
restless friends proposed to leave their fatherland, bent 
on Argonautic enterprises, the Roman authorities were 
apt to consider their departure from their country very 
much for that country’s good. To New Guinea the eyes 
of Italy have lately been directed, owing to the travels of 
Beccari and D’Albertis, and accordingly on the great 
Papuan Island the imitators of the Pilgrims of the A/ay- 
flower have fixed as the /ocale of their enterprise. Thirty 
millions of francs and three thousand colonists, including 
twenty or thirty members of Parliament, are ready to start, 
provided the English Government raises no obstacles in 
their way. And here is the rub. New Guinea is not 
British land, and with the exception of a part which, 
without objection on our part, the Dutch have quietly 
annexed, is really an independent island. 

But the independence of a country owned by no 
civilised Power is nowadays a mere political myth. And 
such for several years past has that of New Guinea been 
considered. We have not hoisted the British flag over 
it, but we have surveyed its shores, and raised a passive 
resistance to any filibusters of our own countrymen 
establishing a settlement thereon. Gold-diggers and 
explorers from Australia have visited it, and returned 
always disappointed and often fever-stricken. Yet there 
are potentialities of great things in this huge island, and 
it is useless disguising the fact that though the Colonial 
Office is, as is their discreet wont, unwilling to annex 
more land, yet in the end this will be forced upon us. 
Nobody wanted the Fijis, yet the Fijis are now a British 
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Colony, simply because if we had not taken’ them some- 
one else would, and henceforward these islands” might 
have acted as a geographieal nightmare to our Austra- 
lasian dependencies. If this reason—and it was the only 
one—compelled usto annex the Kingdom of Thakombau, 
the same principle must infinitely more sway us when 
New Guinea is concerned. New Guinea is nearer 
Australia, and the presence of men of the Menotti 
Garibaldi type is certainly not reassuring to the quiet- 
going colonists, who prosper without their souls being 
perturbed by any doubts regarding the best theoretical 
form of government. The new Colony professes to 
have the most profound respect for the English 
rule. But it is mere puerility to listen seriously to 
such talk when the composition of the proposed 
settlement is concerned. An outpost in New Guinea 
is no doubt desirable, as civilisation is always preferable 
to savagedom ; but before we sanction the presence of 
a young gentleman of Signor Garibaldi’s decidedly revo- 
lutionary tendencies settling down in New Guinea we 
had better consult our Colonies in that quarter. Their 
answer is not doubtful. Even did the 3000 restless, 
idle ex-Garibaldians and brigands hold together (which 
is extremely doubtful), their craze for filibustering 
would always be an annoyance to sane people in their 
vicinity. The only thing to be done is at once to 
proclaim British authority over the island. A little 
longer delay and it may be too late. We need not 
colonise it unless we like, but for us to secure formal 
possession will be disputed by no one, and may save 
future complications. We declined to sanction, no later 
than a couple of years ago, a smaller colony of British 
adventurers ; it would be inconsistency, and worse, now 
to encourage an identical one from Italy, simply because 
the Government of that country wishes to get rid of 
Menotti Garibaldi, Achille Fazzari, and 3000 individuals 
of their way of thinking. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY IN THE HOUSE. 
THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 
[ See Hansard. | 


Confusion, a good deal of promiscuous conversation, above 
which at last rises the voice of 
Mr. O’DONNELL. 
Ts it Irish foot guards that is now on the cards? 
When Ould Erin Aer Parliament owns’ 
I will give my support ; for the bhoys can escort 
At the opening, to keep off the stones ! 
(Zhe great champion of obstruction at any price then 
interferes.) 
Mr. BIGGAR. 
When war is declared, and the sabre is bared 
’Twixt the English and Muscovite hordes, 
I, Biggar, M.P., will thin dhrop on me knee, 
And pray harrd for the enemies’ swords. 

And I'll jist tell yer what: the whole blessed lot 
Of my friends, when in Ireland they meet, 
Will holloa and cheer, if the tidings they hear, 

That the Saxon has suffered defeat. 

(Here enter a gentleman fresh from the Holborn Restau- 
rant, where much had been eaten and drunk tn honour 
of St. Patrick.) 

THe New ARRIVAL. 
’v2 just been in the chair of the Home Rule Club, 
where : 
To St. Patrick we drank without fuss ; 
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But I now understand that the matter in hand 
Is one that I’m bound to discuss. 

And I'd have you all know, both above and below, 
That it’s business in future is meant. 

Each item, with hate, we all shall debate : 
It’s obstruction on which we are bent. 

Mr. BIGGAR. 

There’s a word to be said to the Government Head, 
For he’s trayted us badly to-night. 

To Dungarvan’s member he ought now to tender 
An apology—’tis but what's right. 

(A free fight, flourish of shillelaghs, broken heads, and 
curtain.) 


MORAL. 
If some member with nous would move, “ That this 
House, 
On St. Patrick his day do not sit,” 
We might, I suppose, have freédom from those 
Who now mistake whiskey for wit. . 
House of Commons, Tuesday. A. B. 


INFANTICIDE MADE EASY. 


HAT eminent public character, the Original Living 
Skeleton, was wont to attribute his lucrative lean- 
ness to the administration of opium in his infancy, an 
opinion in which he was corroborated by the testimony of 
the workhouse doctor who had_the honour of attending 
him at that period of his existence. The slim personage 
alluded to must, nevertheless, have owed his shrunk 
shanks and general withered condition to something more 
than the soothing syrup of his early childhood, for were 
“living skeletons” a natural product of the opium-drugging 
of infants we should have enough of these abnormal beings 
to supply every fair in Europe, and to spare. Few, save 
medical practitioners or chemists in poor and populous 
localities, have any idea of the extent to which this per- 
nicious practice prevails in this country. Chiefly 
predominant in the factory and colliery districts, 
it goes hand-in-hand with poverty, dirt, and vice, and is 
a constant factor of excessive infantine mortality. Nor is 
the custom confined to the manufacturing towns, for the 
puffing of quack “cordials,” “teething syrups,” &c., 
and the facility with which they may be purchased, 
have combined to diffuse their use throughout 
the country generally. In some agricultural districts, 
indeed — especially in the fenny parts of the 
Eastern Counties—the drugging of infants is universal. 
The high death-rate of young children in these districts 
attracted the attention of the Privy Council some years 
ago, and in the report which was issued on the subject it 
was asserted that “in the marsh-land there was not a 
labourer’s house in which the bottle of opiate was not to 
be seen, and not a child but who got it in some form.” 
The most notorious, perhaps, of these children’s opiates 
is “ Godfrey’s Cordial” ; but their number is legion and 
their names—“ elixirs,” “ carminatives,” “ preservatives,” 
and so on—innumerable ; one, we believe, is suggestively 
termed “ Children’s Quietness,” and another, which has 
lately figured in the Coroner’s Court, is with ironical 
pleasantry entitled “The Infant’s Friend.” Nevertheless, 
they are practically all alike, for one and all contain 
opium, and therefore one and all are dangerous. If there 
is one drug which, more than another, requires care in 
its administration to young children, it is opium. So 
lethal is it to them that two drops only of laudanum—a 
dose absolutely inappreciable to an adult—have killed an 
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infant, and experienced: medical men avoid, if possible, 


its use entirely, or give it only on compulsion and with 


the greatest circumspection., 

On the sale of such poisons as prussic acid and arsenic 
the Legislature has placed very proper restrictions. Now, 
deadly as such poisons may be to the adult, who is sup- 
posed to be able to take care of himself, they are not 
relatively more fatal than is opium to the wholly helpless 
and dependent infant; nevertheless the law, which im- 
poses a restraint on the vending of the former, positively 
facilitates the retailing to the ignorant and vicious of 
opiates avowedly intended for drugging young children. 
The fcllowing is the process by which a so-called patent 
medicine of this class may be brought out—it requires 
few brains and little capital. An individual, of any or no 
occupation, whom we will call Smith, thinks it will “ pay ” 
to start a sleeping syrup. He forthwith mixes together 
some treacle and, to give a “ hocus-pocus” flavour to his 
concoction, any infusion or decoction he likes, and doses 
the mixture with laudanum “to taste,” as the cookery 
books say. He next purchases some patent medicine 
stamps, which he procures at the Inland Revenue Office 
much as ordinary beings buy postage stamps; he then 
labels his stuff “‘ Smith’s Infants’ Quietus,” sticks on the 
Government stamps, and has produced a patent medicine 
as dangerous to the sucklings for whom it is intended as 
prussic acid to the adult, but which every huckster who 
takes out a license can hawk about the country without 
let or hindrance. 

It is not our intention to dwell upon the motives which 
prompt this wholesale drugging of infants ; they may all 


be referred either to ignorance, to laziness, or to vice. 


Not unfrequently it happens that a credulous mother, 
deluded by the puffing advertisements of some quack 
opiate, honestly believes that she is doing good to her 
child. A case in point was recorded in a medical paper 
a year or two ago. A poor woman had given to her a 
pamphlet which set forth the wonderful efficacy of 
“ Harrop’s Soothing Syrup,” stating, among other things, 
that “it is a safe, harmless, and innocuous remedy in all 
infantine diseases,” and “that it neither stupefies nor sleeps 
the child.” Firmly believing all that she had read, the 


woman, without taking off the paper in which the bottle - 


was folded, gave a teaspoonful to each of her twin infants, 
with the result that one was killed outright, and the other 
escaped by a miracle. On analysis the syrup was, 
of course, found to contain a preparation of opium. 
More often the drugging practice is due to the indo- 
lence of a slipshod mother or careless nurse, who finds it 
easier to dose a crying child with the opiate than to 
soothe him with the food or modicum of attention which 
he really requires. Nor is this danger confined to the 
children of the poor. The apothegm that a lucky child 
is born with a silver spoon in its mouth may be consider- 
ably qualified by what is put in the spoon. Godfrey’s 
Cordial thus administered is none the less narcotic, and 
a lazy attendant may surreptitiously drug the fretful son 
and heir as readily as. does the peasant her squalling 
bantling. 

Motives too there are of darker dye, born sometimes of 
despair, but oftener the outcome of degradation, vice, 
and crime. The bastard of the factory-town is ushered 
into the world with the fundamental disadvantage of not 
being wanted there, and there is no record on earth 
which may tell how often his speedy exit from the stage 
of life is expedited by a not unintentional dose of the 
too familiar “ cordial.” ‘‘ Occasionally,” says the report 
before quoted, such cases “are the subject of inquests ; 5 

but the medical practitioners are of opinion 
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that by far their most common end is the simple regis- 
tration and burial as cases of ‘debility from birth, no 
medical attendant,’ ‘ premature birth, and such like, the 
public opinion of the neighbours seldom going beyond 
a sneer or sarcasm on the occurrence of a quarrel months 
or years after.” Sometimes a doctor is called in “ because 
there is so much bother in registering,” but ‘none were 
willing to certify to any cause of death which would in- 
culpate anybody, and each surgeon preferred the doubtful 
course of certifying the advanced symptoms as the cause 
of death.” 

We are well aware that to deal thoroughly with the 
vexed question of infantine mortality is a social problem 


which lies beyond the direct power of the State, and 


which can be solved only by the gradual improvement of 
the masses. Still we think that in this matter of opium- 
drugging the intervention of the Legislature is much 
needed. It is not for us to discuss the measures which 
might with greatest advantage be taken, but we believe 
that the restriction of the sale of these narcotic syrups to 
bond fide pharmaceutical chemists would do much, while 
the prohibition, under a penalty, of the retail of opiates 
for administration to children under one year of age, save 
by direction of a qualified medical practitioner, would, if 
feasible, effect still more to check this detestable 
euthanasia. The former of these suggestions might 
readily be carried out, for, under the Pharmacy Act, the 
sale of preparations of opium or of poppies 7s limited to 
registered chemists, but the simple process of sticking on a 
Government patent medicine stamp at once exempts these 
syrups, which, as we have shown, may then be sold by any 


dicensed pedlar, and are the cause of more opium- 


poisoning than all the other preparations of that drug 


combined. Thus we have the glaring anomaly of Justice 


—truly blind—with one hand restraining the abuse of 
poisons, while with the other infanticide is made easy. 





COSMOPOLITAN CHARITY. 


7 E wonder whether Lord Mayor Whetham re- 

members Mrs. Jellaby, who sent out pocket- 
handkerchiefs and blankets to the little savages of 
Booriaboolaghar. We think not, for the Mansion 
House influence which was cut off from the English 
Sunday Hospital Society has been made available 
for the Hungarian Floods Fund, and the sympathy 
which was sternly refused to the beneficent  insti- 
tutions of London is being freely lavished on the 
drowned-out inhabitants of Szegedin. We English are 
apparently so rich that we do not know what to do with 


vour money. The reports of deep distress in the manu- 


facturing districts and harrowing tales of starvation 
“within two miles of the Mansion House are merely sen- 
~sational fictions, with which a public eager for horrors has 
‘been fed by an enterprising press. Our farmers are 
flourishing, and our agricultural labourers as comfortable 


“as they want to be. The funds of the hospitals are over- 


flowing, so that not only meat, drink, medicine, and 
attendance can be freely lavished on all in- and out- 
patients, but that the councils of these institutions are 
seriously considering the propriety of purchasing open 
carriages, so as to give their convalescents daily airings 
in the park. The Glasgow Bank shareholders have cheer- 
fully paid up their calls and feel all the better for it. The 
accounts of the ruin which has overtaken so many fami- 


lies north of the Tweed are pure inventions. Lastly, 


there has been no massacre at Isandula, or if any men 


- 
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have been killed, they were all unmarried, and left no 
one behind to suffer want on account of their sudden and 
terrible fate. In short, tout est pour le mieux dans ce 
meilleur des mondes, and as we have no outlet for our 
superfluous coin at home, we must needs send it abroad. 
The above, it appears to us, is a brief summary of the 
thoughts which must have agitated the bosom of our 
benevolent Lord Mayor when he so effusively replied to the 
Austrian Ambassador’s note. Or if not these, if Sir Charles 
Whetham is inclined to admit that we have much want 
and much terrible distress to cope with in our own land, 
then a feeling of obligation for past favours, or that com- 
moner feeling of gratitude for favours to come, must now 
have induced him to open the portals of the City Palace 
which he has so jealously kept closed heretofore. Was it 
the lavish subscription which Austro-Hungary contributed 
to the fund for the sufferers by the Princess Alice col- 
lision? Or did the idea of twenty thousand Hun- 
garians struggling in the water move a heart which could 
not be melted by the thought of thousands of English 
people languishing on sick-beds? Or, finally, was the 
blazonry on the Lord Mayor’s carriage insufficient, and 
does he hope to add a bloody hand to the gorgeous 
escutcheon ? 

Whatever be the cause, the effect is obvious. We are 
requested to assist the victims of a catastrophe which, 
however terrible and however overwhelming, is in no way 
our concern, and for which we have, unfortunately, no 
money to spare, because we have so many more urgent 
claims at our own doors. English people are proverbially 
generous, and but too frequently undiscriminating in 
their generosity. Nor can there be any objection in 
principle to any private person sending a portion of what 
he can spare to alleviate suffering in any part of the 
world in which he may feel an interest. We might, 
indeed, prefer that this charity should be devoted to 
objects nearer home; still, we have no right to interfere 
with individual wishes and actions. But when the Chief 
Magistrate of the City of London uses the dignity and 
influence of his position to make what is nothing short 
of an official appeal to the whole public, then the matter 
is removed from a mere question between each man 
and his conscience to a very different sphere. It 
concerns not only the citizens of London who have 
appointed this Magistrate, but all Englishmen; it is no 
longer a private question, but a public one. Nor is it 
merely a matter of good taste; we have ceased to expect 
tact or delicate feeling to emanate from the Mansion - 
House. It is absolutely wrong, thoroughly unjust, that 
a temporary office-holder should use the extraordinary 
powers of which he is for a short period possessed in 
order to extort from the long-suffering taxpayer a con- 
tribution in favour of a strange people, while this very 
power has been refused in urgent cases of need at home, 
and privileges which had for years been extended to 
beneficent English charities have been suddenly curtailed. 

We feel every possible sympathy for the poor sufferers 
in Hungary. We have no doubt that their case is a sad 
one, and that ten or twenty thousand pounds sent from 
London would largely relieve their distress. But Charity 
begins at home; and when we consider for. a moment 
the urgent appeals for aid which have, during the whole 
winter, filled the columns of the newspapers ; when we 
remember how many have knocked at the door of the 
Mansion House, and how all have knocked in vain, we 
feel bound to protest loudly against the cosmopolitan 
generosity which will listen to the cry of the distant 
Hungarians, but closes its ears to the wail of the starved 
children of Whitechapel, to the groan of the sick men 
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seeking for a bed in a London hospital, and to the 
despair of the families plunged into abject misery by the 
failure of the Glasgow Bank. 


THE SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 
VII.—MARLBOROUGH. 


HE College stands at the outskirts of the little 
Wiltshire town of Marlborough, upon the high-road 

from London to Bath, and at the foot of the Downs that 
stretch away to Salisbury. Although as a school it can 
boast of no antiquity, yet the college grounds abound in 
historical reminiscences : the old “ C” house was rebuilt 


by Inigo Jones as the county mansion of the Seymours, - 


and further back still we find that Marlborough Castle, 
of which the moat is the only portion now traceable, was 
a Royal residence, whilst the root of the pedigree is to 


be found in the old Druidical mound that stands between | 


* A” house and the bathing-place. 

The design of a school for the education of the sons 
of clergymen originated with the Rev. Charles Plater, 
and was carried into execution by the Rev. G. A. 
Bowers and some few others. In 1843 the College was 
founded, but sons of laymen were also admitted, their 
number being limited to one-third of the whole number 
of pupils. This rule, however, has been for some time disre- 
garded. On the 21st August, 1845, a charter was granted 
for founding Marlborough College, and establishing it as 
a Corporation. The Archbishop of Canterbury was to 
be the visitor, and the management was entrusted to 
a council consisting of the Bishop of Salisbury as 
President, twelve clergymen, and thirteen laymen. 

In 1846 the number of boys had increased to 500; in 
1848 the chapel was erected and consecrated, and imme- 
diately afterwards a large additional house, called the 
new or “ B” house, and the schoolroom were built. In 
the same year a very valuable and extensive library, called 
the Adderley Library, was presented to the College by 
Mr. McGeachy, which has since received great additions 
from the same source, besides minor contributions from 
ether persons. By letters patent dated 9th August, 1853, 
certain necessary reforms were made, and the College has 
from that date been in a most flourishing condition. A sick- 
room, sanatorium, additional class-rooms, racquet-court, 
fives-courts, hall, the lower school, gymnasium, Brad- 
leian Hall, and other minor buildings, have been quickly 
added, so that the College can now boast of possessing 
all modern improvements. 

The College is divided into the Upper, Modern, and 
Lower Schools. In the Upper the usual Classical sub- 
jects are taught, together with French, German (if desired), 
Natural Science, History, and Geography. The boys are 
divided into forms of about thirty each, under the super- 
intendence of a Master, who does not, however, teach 
either French or Mathematics ; for these two subjects the 
boys are again arranged into forms. In the Modern 
School, which consists of about 140 boys, modern 
languages, History, Mathematics, Latin (if desired), 
Natural Science, Geography (including Physical 
and Political), together with English composition, are 
taught. There are special classes for preparation for 
Woolwich and other public competitive examinations. 
The Lower School prepares the younger boys for the 
Upper or for the Modern School, as the case may be. 

Each form is usually examined by the Head-master 
twice aterm, and a general examination takes place at 
the end of each term, and on such last examination a 
boy’s promotion principally depends. The education is 
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thoroughly good and sound, though perhaps few really 
brilliant. scholars are turned out. . This, no doubt, may. 
partially be accounted for from the fact that the Masters 
do not devote all their energies to forcing on a sharp lad, 
but rather to producing a high level of scholarship in 
their respective forms. Of the men who go from the 
College to the Universities, the majority go to Oxford ; 
and of those that do go to Cambridge, the greater number 
prefer the Classical Tripos and those of Law and History to 
the Mathematical. During the last year the following are 
some of the University honours gained by the School :— 
Three men came out in rst Class in Classical Mods, and 
one in rst Class Lit. Humanioribus at Oxford. Six open 
scholarshipsat Oxford and three at Cambridge were gained, 
besides which various men distinguished themselves in 
the Army, Civil Service, and Law Examinations. It must. 
be borne in mind that there are no scholarships at either 
University founded for Marlborough boys exclusively, as 
is the case with Winchester, Westminster, and some other 
Schools. 

Cricket, football, somewhat on the Rugby principle, . 
racquets, and fives constitute the principal games. Two. 
of the great events of the School year are the cricket- 
matches with Cheltenham and Rugby—the first taking 
place at Marlborough and Cheltenham in alternate years, 
and the second annually at Lords’. It is at cricket that 
almost the last remnant of fagging survives, each member 
of the eleven having a certain number of boys set apart 
to field for him while at practice. Football has, unfortu- 
nately, lately been made compulsory on all boys. The 
playing-field, of several acres in extent, is situate on the 
opposite side of the Bath Road to the College gates. Each 
house has a piece set apart for itself, and the contest 
between the various houses for the honour of being 
“cock” for the year, both at cricket and football, is 
keenly fought out. | 

The College now consists of about 560 boys between 
the ages of 18 and 11, who are distributed among the 
various houses. Three are in College, and are respec- 
tively known as “A” house, or the Lower School ; “ B,” 
or the new house; and “C,” or the old house; in 
addition to which there are three out-houses situate along 
or near the Bath Road, the principal of which, and until 
lately the only large one, is Preshute House. “B ” and 
“C” houses are again subdivided into three houses, each 
under thedirection of a separate house-master. Each house 
has, in-addition to its dormitories, a class-room of its own, 
where boys above a certain form prepare their work and 
generally live out of school hours, the Lower boys living 
and preparing their work in the Upper schoolroom. The 
VI" and various divisions of the V“ forms have their 
own separate class-rooms. ‘The Lower School is under 
the superintendence of a separate Master, under whose 
care each boy in it remains until his promotion to the 
Upper or Modern School, when he is transferred to one 
of the other houses. In the out-houses the boys as a rule 
have separate studies, a privilege that only the VI and 
some of the Upper V™ obtain in College. 

The dormitories in all the houses vary much in size, 
some containing as many as twenty beds, others again as 
few as three; they are all, however, clean, light, and well 
ventilated, each being under a captain, who is responsible 
for their good order. The whole School dine together 
in hall; the boys in the out-houses having their break- 
fast and tea served in their respective houses. The 
food is good and plain, and practically unlimited. At-. 
tendance at Chapel is compulsory on all twice a day, 
no excuse being taken except illness, and for that a 
certificate has to be obtained from the doctor or house- 
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master. The service in the Chapel is strictly Church of 
England. The Choir is formed entirely from the boys 
themselves, who in return for their loss of time at practice 
have certain privileges allowed them. 

Admission to the College is by nomination, or without 
a nomination, by payment of #5 year extra. A payment 
of £50 makes a subscriber a Life Governor, and entitles 
him always to have one nominee on the College books. A 
single nomination costs 420. In College, the total annual 
charge for education and maintenance is £80, except that 
seventy boys, being the sons of clergymen, are admitted 
as Foundation scholars (more fully described below) at 
45° per annum. This charge does not, of course, in- 
clude private tuition, books, clothes, pocket-money, or 
other extras. Each boy is also charged £1 towards the 
sanatorium and Medical Fund, and £1 for washing. The 
terms for the out-houses are about #105 per annum, 
which includes washing, medical attendance, and school 
fees, in fact everything included in the College terms. A 
few of the Masters also temporarily receive a small 
number of boys in their private houses, the terms for 
which are about #95 per annum. 

The fees for private tuition may be taken as follows :— 


Ordinary private tuition . . 2 © © per term. 
Classical tuition in the “Sixth” . 3 10 o * 
Extra tuition for Woolwich . 3 10 © - 
Tuition for special examination . 3 10 o ea 
Laboratory instruction : 3 10 0 " 
Fortification and military drawing. I 10 0 * 
Book-keeping . . aS 1. 


The weekly aliowaiice ‘payable to each boy is 6d. 

One of the peculiar institutions of the College, and one 
which is not, we believe, followed in any other great 
School, is the establishment of the Marlborough College 
Bank, under the direction and management of one of the 
Masters. Therules of the bank are simplicity itself, and 
are mainly as follows:—No deposit to be of a less 
amount than 5s. The deposits to be at entire control of 
depositor ; no deposits to be received or payments made 
without proper entries being made in depositor’s bank 
book. The bank to be open for a fixed time daily. Any 
old public school man will at once recognise what a boon 
this must be to all the boys, and particularly to the cap- 
tains and secretaries of the various clubs connected with 
the School. 

The scholarships are fairly numerous, and vary from 
£80 per annum, payable as long as the holder remains 
at the School, to £15, tenable for one year. The seventy 
“Foundation” scholarships of £30 a-year, and the 
“Indian,” of the value of £16 per annum, tenable for 
two years, and renewable for a like period upon the 
recommendation of the Head-master, are open exclu- 
sively to the sons of clergymen. The fuller particulars 
of the “ Foundation ” scholarships are as follows :—They 
are tenable as long as the holder remains at the School. 
The candidates must be sons of clergymen of the Church 
of England ; must be nominated by a Life Governor or 
the Council, and must have attained the age of ten and 
not have exceeded the age of fifteen on the rst December 
previous to the election. 

The vacations are three annually, viz. :—Four weeks at 
Christmas, three weeks about Easter, and seven in the 
summer. 

The College has not the social position of Eton, 
Winchester, and Harrow, the boys being, as a rule, 
the sons of clergymen, professional men, and merchants ; 
but it turns ‘out’ successful men of all classes, and may 


thus fairly claim to be one of the great Public Schools of 
England. 
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A REPUBLICAN SALON. 

HE back scenes of French political and parlia- 
mentary life, more than anywhere else, are to be 
found in the intimacy of private circles. And although 
women are not politically recognised in France, it may 
be said that a woman-in nine cases out of ten is the 
nucleus around which gravitate the serious and the power- 
ful, whether it be under the worst of monarchies or under 
the best of Republics, A great traveller once remarked 
that strong points of resemblance existed between the 
Chinese and the French, It may likewise be said that 
in one essential respect the French have something in 
common with the Turks. In no country is the fair sex 
more bereft of direct influence than amongst the Turks. 
To a Mussulman, woman is a useful appendix of creation, 
and nothing more. She is considered as an animal factor. 
Politically and even socially she does not exist ; and yet 
there is no country where the sway of woman is more 
supreme than in Turkey. Behind a ministerial change, 
or the disgrace of a Grand Vizir, or the appointment of a 
general, one may be sure that feminine intervention can 
be detected ; and it is all the more dangerous because it 
is untutored. It were unjust to allege that France thrives 
under the same state of feminine thraldom; but there 
can be no doubt that this kind of thing exists in Paris in 
a lesser and more amiable degree. Woman is the axle of 
social life ; her passions, qualities, and shortcomings daily 
inspire novelists like MM. Zola, Flaubert, and Daudet, 
and playwrights of the stamp of MM. Alexandre Dumas 
and Sardou ; her social and political power is not denied, 
for all it is indirect and in some degree occult. Thus it 
is that Frenchmen of all times have been wont to fix 
upon a woman of particular distinction as the central 
figure of political tactics. They proclaim her queen; 
they acknowledge her influence, and around her men of 
one party congregate, discuss, and decide on the destinies 
of individuals and things. Her salon is a neutral ground 
where politicians, artists, and writers whose tastes and 
aspirations have the same bent come in contact, learn to 
know and study each other, and obtain a clue to passing 
events. As such, the salon is an eminently useful insti- 
tution ; for amongst other beneficent results it conduces 
to harmony and good fellowship between minds that 

might otherwise remain suspicious and over-reticent. 
Thus it is with the drawing-room on the Boulevard 
Poissonnitre, where the notables of the Republican Party 
assemble weekly, under the auspices of a fair and 
accomplished hostess. The latter is, in some sort, the 
Madame Récamier of her period. Madame Edmond 
Adam, who in the world of letters is known by the zom 
de plume of Juliette Lamber, is the widow of M. Edmond 
Adam, the well-known and wealthy Republican Senator 
who died last year. She possesses all the attributes of 
the part she plays, for she has beauty, talent, and a 
tender and kindly heart. She was a friend of George 
Sand, and much in. her works of fiction reminds us of the 
qualities of the great authoress. . As a writer she enjoys a 
wide and well-deserved popularity, and, as a woman, 
Madame Adam is responsible for some acts that denote 
no little moral courage. When Rochefort was in New 
Caledonia, she it was who planned his escape, and who 
sent him the funds to effect it with, During the period 
known as the 16th of May, M. de Broglie had good 
reason to consider her as one of his most dangerous foes, 
for she placed all her personal ascendancy and influence 
at the service of the. Republican Party. Hence the 
respect she commands. amongst. all Republicans, even 
with those of the lightest hue. Her salon is indeed a- 
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converts to the Republic ; and the beautiful hostess. is 
gifted with surprising tact in bridging over political 


chasms between the Moderates and the Radicals. Her | . 
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strange medley of Democrats of the old stock and new | 


drawing-room may, indeed, be styled an_ essentially | 


“‘Opportunist” salon. Amongst her visitors none is _ scheme to arrest the continuous fall in the exchangeable 


more assiduous than M. Gambetta. Haditués of the 
house, and who call in at eleven o'clock on Wed- 
nesdays, may be sure to find, in one of Madame 
Edmond Adam’s drawing-rooms, the President of the 
Assembly, surrounded by an attentive and respectful circle 
of Ministers, past, preseht, and future. A strange thing, 
truly, is power! Gambetta, once regarded as a blatant 
demagogue, as a ranting madman—Gambetta is supreme, 
and his least ardent admirers are not those who were wont 
to defile him, Moving on further to one particular 
room, where the hostess holds court, a most hetero- 
geneous assemblage is discovered. Next to the Prefect 
of Police is seen a pardoned Communard, who probably 
owes his return to France to the all-powerful intervention 
of the mistress of the house; next to the Communard 
is espied the truculent countenance of General de Galli- 
fet, he who shot so many insurgents. within the walls of 
Paris some seven years ago. Maybe he is talking to. the 
Communard, who might have been one of those he 
executed. Times have changed indeed. Gallifet is one 
of Gambetta’s most fervent supporters, although had 
Gambetta fallen into his hands.in 1871 it is just likely that 
he would have stuck him against a wall and despatched 
him to a better world. Admiral Pothuau, now the occu- 
pant of Albert Gate, is also one of the constant visitors, 
and we may even say courtiers, of Madame Adam. Then 
there is M. Lepére, the Minister of the Interior ; M. le 
Royer, the Minister of Justice ; M. Tirard, the Minister of 
Commerce ; M, Say, of the Finances, and a host of Under 
Secretaries of State, and of Deputies and Senators of all 
shades of the Left. The fair: hostess is equally gracious 
with all, and under the softening influence of her recep- 
tion old grudges are forgotten, and for a time at least all 
live in good fellowship. The world of letters, on the 
other hand, is strongly represented. M. Edmond About 
can be heard exercising his wit at the expense of some 
conceit or other, and M. Ivan Tourguenieff, the great 
Russian novelist, shows his imposing stature and flowing 
white hairs amongst a crowd of young and more or less 
brilliant athletes of thought. One is also certain to dis- 
cover in a thick knob of admirers that livelyold pantaloon 
Emile de Girardin, who has changed skin once more, and 
whose virgin Republicanism brooks no half-hearted 
measures and no apostacy. Worthy Emile! He is un- 
doubtedly, in spite of his seventy winters, one of the 
most brilliant, witty, and youthful of Frenchmen; but 
for all that he is a prodigious humbug, and he knows it, 
forsooth. But wit in France condones everything. Our 
neighbours are apt to attach more importance to the 
manner in which a thing is said than to the thing itself. 
So it is with Emile. 

The world of art also flocks to Madame Adam’s interest- 
ing {and characteristic receptions. Henner, Guillaume, 


_Flameng, Jérome, and many others complete this assem- 


-blage of politicians, authors, journalists, and artists. 
Amidst all these men, who represent the pith of Pari- 
sian wit and talent, the mistress of the house, alone of her 
sex, reigns supreme. ‘The artists admire her classical 
beauty, the writers enjoy her witty conversation, and the 
politicians think that if they can only have her in their 
sleeve they are certain to get om in the world. 


PerFecr DAYLIGHT,—UseE CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS.—69, Fleet 
Street.—[apvr.] 
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TRADE AN D. FI NANCE. 
— 
INDIAN FINANCE. 
OTHING is of graver financial importance both to 
India and to England than the devising of some 


value of the rupee, from which cause a loss, last year, to 
the amount of £3,950,000 is recorded in the Indian 
Budget. It is well to note that the matter “ is under the 
consideration of the Home Government on the recom- 
mendation ‘of the Indian Government,” but it is one 
which can scarcely be considered solely under its local 
aspect. It is to be feared that the deliberations will 
result in the adoption of a gold standard for India, a 
decision which would be in the highest degree unde- 
sirable. A poor population like that of India requires a 
large amount of divisional money, which can only con- 
sist, as at present, of silver. The true way to arrive at a 
just appreciation of the subject is to consider it on the 
broad basis of the whole silver question. Whether or 
not an arrangement could not be arrived at with the 
German Government to take over their surplus stock of 
the metal, and so remove this depressing incubus from 
the market, is a question to be taken into account. The 
raising of loans in India, too, should be discontinued. 
Perhaps, for political reasons, it is well to interest the 
natives in the fiscal prosperity of the country, but the 
emission of the proposed new loan of £5,000,000 will, 
we think, prove too heavy for the local resources. Prac- 
tically, the Rupee Loans are already largely held in 
London ; but English investors are beginning to weary of 
seeing their stocks depreciate with each fresh fall in silver. 
It would be wiser to emit the loans in sterling, with divi- 
dends payable in gold. The additional expense of the 
operation could be met by lowering the interest to 4 per 
cent., at which rate it would be readily taken in the pre- 
sent plethora of money-seeking investment in sound 
securities. The deputation to Lord Cranbrook hasbeen 
promptly answered by the abolition of the import duties 
on the coarser cotton fabrics. This measure removes all 
suspicion of protection, and is a wise sop thrown to the 
hungry Lancashire manufacturers. The whole question 
of Indian finance is in a transition state, and its thorough 
revision and readjustment is of pressing necessity in the 
interest both of trade and of politics. ' 


POST DAYS ON ’CHANGE. 

N our number of the 4th of January we pointed out 
] the risk which sellers of foreign bills incurred by 
the maintenance of the system of receiving payment .on 
one “ post day” for bills sold on the previous one. We 
showed how advantage could be taken of this interval of 
three days in the one case and of four days in the other 
to obtain possession of bills, which are as negotiable as 
actual cash, and constantly to renew the use of other 
people’s money without any legitimate business claim to 
it. Our warning has received striking exemplification 
during the past week. A firm which has recently sus- 
pended payment had been for some time buying bills at 
rates which left no apparent profit. It is possible that 
they required them as remittances, and we have no desire, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, to assume 
this not to have been the case. But the fact remains 
that they purchased some twenty thousand pounds’ worth 
of bills on France on the Tyesday, that on the Friday 
their cheques in payment of them were not honoured, 
and that on the following day their suspension was 
officially announced. At last awakened to a sense of the 
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danger of this long-standing abuse, which was adhered to 
in spite of the circumstance that the notorious Lizardi 
has already defrauded several merchants by this means, 
the principal drawers and negotiators of foreign bills have 
resolved to insist upon payment on the following day to 
which they deliver the values. This is expected to entail 
the alteration of the present “post days” to Mondays 
and Thursdays. There is, indeed, no reason why “ High 
Change,” as it is called, should not be held daily, as in 
all Continental cities. The bulk of bills is certainly 
smaller here, for the reason that bills on England form 
the principal portion of those drawn abroad, and we have 
less frequent occasion to value upon the Continent than 
foreign merchants have on us, as we form the principal 
entrepot for the world’s trade. Yet the matter is one 
which concerns every exporter, and is, therefore, of 
general interest, and, having addressed words of warning, 
we make a point of recurring to the subject. A grave 
scandal is now in a fair way of abolition, and it is only to 
be regretted that it was not done before heavy losses were 
experienced. 


THE WINE DUTIES. 

EYOND even the standing grievance, in the Spanish 
mind, of our occupation of Gibraltar, is the jealousy 
engendered by the maintenance of the heavy duties upon 
the imports into this country of Spanish wines. It is 
impossible to argue with the Spaniards on the subject, for 
they conceive that our alcoholic test of strength, and con- 
sequent progressive scale of duties, are especially aimed 
against them. They do not recognise the fact that this 
acts equally disadvantageously upon Italian and Portu- 
guese wines, and even upon those coming from our own 
Colonies ; and they retaliate by imposing higher duties 
upon the coal, coke, iron, and other articles which we 
export to them, and cause us to. be, in our commercial 
relations with them, the least favoured of nations. It is 
not our fault that their wines are heavier than the French, 
and, instead of constantly harping upon the subject and 
sending deputations to ask for a reduction of duties, they 
should apply themselves to inventing means to fixtheir wines 
without the introduction of so large an amount of alcohol 
as they at present contain. There is no fairer means of 
administering excise than the one at present adopted, and 
it would be unwise to diminish our revenue for the sake 
of promoting the sale of liquors which are only in use 
amongst the more luxurious classes. It is true that a 
lower duty might increase the consumption of sherry in 
this country; but this consummation would scarcely 


justify a financial sacrifice, which would, justly, have to - 


take a more extended scope. 


QUEENSLAND Loan.—In the dearth of good securities, 
Colonial loans are likely to meet with favour. It is a 
question whether the various Colonies are not borrowing 
too rapidly ; but this does not affect the fact that their 
commercial development appears to keep pace with their 
financial extension. The success of the Victoria Loan 
affords fair encouragement for a similar result in the case 
of the New Queensland Loan for £ 1,184,800, which, 
being emitted at £88 10s. per £100 bond, with four per 
cent. interest, leaves a good margin for a rise. 

Raitway UNIFICATION.—The Lancashire and York- 
shire Railway Company has _ resolved to unify its 
preferential debt, an example which, it is probable, 
will be followed by the other companies. As a matter 
of fact, there is no sounder and safer security than 
the debenture stock of railways, and as they are readily 
taken to pay four per cent., there is no reason why, by 
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maintaining a nominal premium, purchasers should be 
deterred. A buyer would sooner purchase a four per 
cent. stock at par than a five per cent. at 125, and the 
unification of railway debenture stocks is matter of general 
convenience. 





THE EXAMINER'S LETTER BOX. 


[ We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear under this heading. | 
annem 
A CLERGYMAN’S DOUBTS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—The last letter of your correspondent “ Oxon- 
iensis” betrays so singular a misapprehension of 
my principles, that I venture once more to take up a 
corner of your space by pointing out wherein I conceive 
his fallacies to consist. I entirely agree with your corre- 
spondent in his estimate of the importance of the ques- 
tion at issue ; and this appears to be the full extent of the 
common ground between us. 

It was evident that in his first letter “ Oxoniensis” in- 
cluded in wholesale condemnation both “him who enters” 
and “the man who remains in the Church a sceptic ” ; 
and my contention obviously was that such condemna- 
tion is too indiscriminate. This is now met by the 
assertion that both classes of sceptical clergymen are 
“equally guilty of dishonesty.” But the very next 
sentence states that, in the case of “An Earnest Clergy- 
man,” the “ awful alternative of exposing those dependent 
on him to want may éxcuse the dishonesty.” So that 
while there is no “moral distinction” between the two 
classes,” and both are “ equally guilty of dishonesty,” yet 


for the one class circumstances create an excuse, and for — 


the other they do not! These two consecutive sentences 
are inconsistent, unless the phrase “equally guilty” Is 
intended to express identity in kind, and not mere 
equality in degree. But then what is meant by the asser- 
tion in your correspondent’s first letter that “no con- 
demnation can be too strong ” for either class ? 

But “excuse”! What does the word mean? Some- 
thing which does not affect the dishonesty of an action, 
or something which makes it less? In the former case 
the word has no meaning. In the latter my distinction 
is admitted. Let it be noted that this distinction is not 
fairly represented by your correspondent. Nothing was 
ever said about the difference between “the man who 
deliberately enters the Church a sceptic and the man 
who, having become a sceptic since ordination, continues 
nevertheless to receive the wages and perform the offices 
of the Church.” The “saving clause,” on which the 
whole statement depends, was thus expressed: “ A man, 
past the prime of life, who has a family dependent on his 
exertions, and for whom a change of profession is out of 
the question.” ‘These words describe the position of “An 
Earnest Clergyman,” and I was not arguing about any 
other. 

An “excuse” is that which, for whatever reason, 
diminishes the guilt of an offence. All moralists use the 
word in this sense, and so does the Law of England. 
For some actions, provocation is an excuse. For others, 
extreme destitution is an excuse. Those situated as “An 
Earnest Clergyman” are excused by reason of the 
deterrent influence of domestic affection. In all these 
cases, the motives which would otherwise lead to virtuous 
action are counteracted by those other motives which 
result from the weakness of our mental constitution. 


Marcu 22, 1879. _ 
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- Now the conceptions of Christianity contrasted by 
your correspondent are not mutually: exclusive. They 
are, in fact, one and the same. The view of Christianity 
as “a revelation made by God to man” is identical with 
the view of it “in relation to its human bearing.” What 
is a revelation but the expression of a relation between 
the Deity and mankind? My thesis is this: The com- 
mon practice of assuming that the current doctrines of 
Christianity must be either wholly true or wholly false is 
irrational. In consequence, whoever rejects the super- 
natural side of the Church’s teaching is not necessarily 
unfit to assist that teaching on its practical or the moral 
side. And to this it is objected that “what is of God 
can assuredly not be false in any or the smallest par- 
ticular.” But my argument is not touched by this 
truism. The practical question is not what is “of God,” 
but what we have reason to accept as such. No doubt 
that which is of God cannot be otherwise than true—in 
itself. But are we to conclude that it is all of equal 
certainty to us? Is there exactly the same degree of 
evidence for all the articles of the Christian creed? On 
the contrary, it depends upon the clearness with which 
these doctrines have respectively been made known to 
us, whether we are to accept this as true, that as false, 
and the other as doubtful. In like manner these doc- 
trines, considered as a whole, obviously rest upon evi- 
dence of a totally different kind from that of the value 
of the moral system with which Christianity has been 
historically associated. The former depend mainly upon 
documentary evidence; the latter is attested by the 
experience of daily life. 

It is easy for persons who are comfortably situated to 
say that a “true man” would invariably prefer death 
itself to dissembling his convictions. The superficial 
plausibility of such language is so apparent that I do not 
pretend to say that my views will commend themselves 
to the majority of your readers, or of any others. But 
those who recognise that morality is the concern of human 
beings with imperfect facilities and strong temptations, 
will not caricature these views as “ridiculing” earnest- 
ness, and advocating “the sacrifice of conviction to ex- 
pediency.” I might easily refute this astonishing charge 
by quoting passages from my former letters which dis- 
tinctly affirm the “heroism” and “rare excellences” of 
those who sacrifice expediency to conviction. But my 
position may be made clearer by an illustration from 
history. 

In the year 1600 Giordano Bruno was summoned 
before the Inquisition at Rome to answer for the alleged 
heresy of his scientific publications. In 1632 Galileo was 
arraigned on the same charge before the same tribunal. 
Bruno died nobly in the cause of scientific truth ; Galileo 
recanted. The behaviour of the latter was not at all 
heroic, no. doubt, and deserves no admiration. But does 
it deserve abuse? Does any rational person say that 
Galileo was no “true man,” that he proved himself a liar 
and a coward? He proved himself to be no more than 
an ordinary mortal, unequal to an emergency which only 
extraordinary gifts could have met. If our conclusion in- 
volves any severer reproach than this, we necessarily rate 
the glorious martyrdom of Bruno nothing higher than the 
performance of a general duty. What praise does this 
merit at our hands? People are blamed for the non-ful- 
filment of general duties, but they are not commended for 
fulfilling them, But the heroes of humanity have reached 
a far higher eminence than is attainable by average men, 
and measurable by common standards. On no other 
grounds do they compel our veneration, and, on the other 
hand, conduct which does not fall below what can reason- 
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ably be expected from the average virtue and ability, isno 
fit subject for our censure. 

And now, suppose that a clergyman i in the position we 
are considering elects to resign his means of subsistence. 
Is it thought a sufficient account of the matter to remark 
that no “true man” would have done otherwise? Do 
we rest content with saying merely that he has done his 
duty? Nobody in his senses would speak of such conduct 
with the quiet indifference with which more ordinary 
moralities are regarded. It is not only for the sake of the 
reputation of great men that the only principle by which 
this distinction can be drawn should receive a general 
acceptance. It is also in the interests of ourselves, for 
whom it is important that we should not regard as com- 
monplace men and actions that are exceptional.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CANTAB. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—-Three lines to express to “Oxoniensis” through 
yourself my complete sympathy with and respect 
for his admirable letter in your last issue. I have much 
to do, and have not my own letter at hand; but did I 
laugh at the conscientious scruples of an “ Earnest 
Clergyman?” I did not mean to do so. Is there not a 
laughter which is no laughter? Nor, I think, did I 
ridicule earnestness.” I said I hated the word “ earnest,” 
which I do with all my heart. As for advocating sacrifice 
of conviction to expediency—to a sufficient expediency— 
I do advocate this, and so I am very sure would 
“Oxoniensis” himself, Again, I did not say there is no 
such thing as truth. I said there was no such thing as 
truth “apart from the sayer and the sayee.” “I cannot,” 
said Burke, near the beginning of his reflections on the 
French Revolution, “stand forward and give praise or 
blame to anything which relates to human actions, and 
human concerns, on a simple view of the object, as it 
stands stripped of every relation, in all the nakedness 
and solitude of metaphysical abstraction.” This passage 
was in my mind when I wrote. “ Oxoniensis’s ” letter is, 
nevertheless, very much to my liking. ETHICS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


IR,—I am as sorry as “ Oxoniensis” to read much 
that has been written in the discussion upon “A 
Clergyman’s Doubts.” It might be pretty well summed 
up in a miserable plea that “a man must live,” which, I 
thought, had been sufficiently demolished by the reply of 
a really honest man—made in all good faith—that “he 
could not see the necessity of that at all.” But in con- 
founding the original parson and “Cantab” with 
*‘ Ethics,” our Oxford friend seems to me unjust to the 
latter. “ Ethics appears rather to have suggested—per- 
haps not in the best way—an important question having 
intimate relation to the previous. discussion, and which 
may be profitably followed up. Suffer me then to ask 
how far the collective conscience of humanity—or to be 
more precise, let us say even of Christian humanity— 
does endorse the proposition that right and wrong are 
absolute things, entirely independent of limitations and 
circumstances, or, in other words, of expediency. Two 
simple illustrations will suffice me. 

Everyone who has had much to do with children 
knows the curiosity which the advent of a “new baby” 
is apt to awaken, and the extremely inconvenient 
character of the questions which are asked as to the 
causes and manner of such new arrivals. They are a 
commonplace of nursery history, and often as amusing 
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as they are embarrassing. But how about the answers to 
them? What are they, strictly speaking ; and what 
becomes of absolute truth in reference to them? Observe, 
we are not here discussing the relative claims of delicacy 
and truth ; neither are we here debating whether it might 
or might not be better to place a fuller trust in the inno- 
cence of childhood. Perhaps a noble simplicity might 
in the end be better for all concerned ; perhaps not ; 
much might be said on both sides of that question. My 
present position is solely this; that those very people who, 
as a class, are the most strenuous advocates of “ absolute 
truth” are precisely those who in the case supposed 
most commonly evade it. Grant that the claims of 
delicacy are paramount ; we still want to know ow they 
harmonise their practice with their avowed rule that any 
perversion or concealment of truth is wrong under ai 
circumstances. 

But we must put another case, because there are many 
who would evade the first by admitting that, even in the 
case supposed, perfect frankness was the right course to 
pursue. Such aman once told me that any deceit, prac- 


tised upon any being, was wrong. I asked him ex- 


pressly whether he made no exceptions—such, for 
instance, as when the deceived party was so ignorant, or 
inferior, as never to be conscious of the deception. On 
the contrary, he maintained that the more inferior the 
“injured ” party, as he called it, the greater the wrong. 
Good again. But what, then, shall we say of poor little 
fishes deceived by.an artfully-concealed hook, or animals 
caught in pitfalls and traps, and countless others 
cheated and deceived in ways too numerous to men- 
tion? I know what will be said, Isa man to starve 
rather than a fish be deceived by a baited hook ? &c, 
But still, what becomes of our principle of absolute truth- 
fulness? Is not the justification solely rested, as before, 
upon considerations of ve/ative moral value, or, in other 
words, of Expediency (in its true sense), with which 
*‘ absolute ” truth could have nothing to do? 

I do not ask these questions because I have no answers 
to them: every man to whom they occur must frame 
some answers to himself, if only provisional. And I need 
hardly remark that they do not even touch the great 
question of an Absolute Truth and Goodness—it is a bad 
day for any of us when we lose our faith in “at, But 
they do suggest questions which may profitably be pon- 
dered, of how far our own apprehension of the Absolute 
can extend, and whether our moral faculties are not at 
present limited as well as our physical. I say they may 
profitably be considered, for they are by no means barren 
and interminable like those concerning necessity and free- 
will, but touch actual, daily conduct very nearly. Their 
bearing on practical politics does not need pointing out. 
And their bearing on more than one question of theology 
—but especially on the nature and extent of “ absolute ” 
truth possible in even a genuine Divine revelation to 
finite creatures, apart from their own mental and moral 
condition—will be very obvious on reflection.—Yours, &c., 

March 17. Lewis WRIGHT. 


MUSIC. 


ae 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


E can pay Mr. Ernest Gye no greater compliment 
than to say that his prospectus is worthy of his 
late father, unless it be to add that it exceeds in bril- 
liancy of promise any similar document issued of late 
years. Moreover, the promise is of a nature not likely 
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to remain unfulfilled. To begin with, all the, forty four 
principal artistes positively announced will no doubt 
appear some time during the season. A few we shall hope 
to see very often, among these such established favourites 
as Mesdames Adelina Patti, Zaré Thalberg, Cepeda, and 
Scalchi; MM. Gayarré, Nicolini, Capoul, Graziani, 
Cotogni, and Maurel; or among the débizants artists of 
such reputation as Malle. Alwina Valleria, who secedes 
from the Haymarket Opera House ; Mdlle. Rosine Bloch, 
the well-known mezzo-soprano, from the Paris Opéra; 
M. Lassalle, the famous baritone, and M. Gailhard, the 
basso, both hailing from M. Halanzier’s establishment, 
Signori Vianesi and Bevignani return to their posts as 
conductors ; Signor Tagliafico to his as stage-manager. 
The absence of Madame Albani will leave a vacancy that 
no one can fill, and the season will thus be shorn of one of 
its greatest attractions. Twonovelties willbe produced, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that of the four operas men- 
tioned the choice will fall on Massenet’s “ Roi de Lahore,” 
which has met with extraordinary success wherever per- 
formed, and Hérold’s “ Pré aux Clercs,” by many con- 
sidered a superior opera to “ Zampa.” A quasi-failure, 
like the Marquis d’Ivry’s “ Amants de Vérone,” and M. 
Paladilhe’s “Suzanne,” can well be dispensed with, for 
the present at least ; we shall, on the contrary, welcome 
the other works. But whether they are to be given or not, 


we would impress Mr. Gye with the importance of pro- 


ducing his novelties as early in the season as possible. 
At any rate, he should not leave them until June or July. 
We wish the new impresario all success with his opening 
season, which commences on April 8th. 


BRULL’S “GOLDEN CROSS.” 


N Saturday Mr. Carl Rosa once more made an 
attempt to popularise an opera on which foreign 

critics have lavished unbounded praise; and once more 
did he indisputably fail. The verdict of the audience 
at Her Majesty’s was even more decided than that pro- 
nounced at the Adelphi a year ago.  BBiriill’s two-act 
opera, “ The Golden Cross,” fails in some way to satisfy 
English tastes ; and, no matter what its success abroad, 
if our public do not care for the work no amount of repe- 
tition will make them do so—they will none of it. For 
our own part we have not much to say against “ The 
Golden Cross.” It is a modest, unpretending little 
opera—so little, in fact, that there is not enough of it ; 
while what there is has no worse fault than a monotony 
of tone and colouring such as would prove a very serious 
objection in a more ambitious work. Herr von Mosen- 
thal’s slight libretto, pretty as it is, certainly gave Brill 
no framework whereon to construct a long or important 
opera ; but neither did it give him a chance to do even 
what is requisite for a fair evening’s entertainment. The 
first act, with its charming songs for Christina, Gontran, 
and Bombardon, the quintet, the delightful ensemd/e and 
chorus (when the peasants refuse the entreaty of Christina 
to provide a substitute for her brother), together with the 
effective finale, forms a very interesting section. But 
in the second act there is a considerable falling-off. 
The opening duet is a very poor number, and Bombar- 
don’s song, with its three long verses, is wearisome ; the 
quartet with the “ cling, clang ” of the glasses for its refrain 
is pretty, and relieves for a moment the monotonous 
character of the music ; but power and variety of treat- 
ment are both lacking in the final ensemble. The weak- 
ness of the second act accounts in no slight measure for 
the failure of the opera. If the story would bear 
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expansion, the music might be written up and strengthened 
sufficiently to produce a very different effect. But 
this cannot be, and we imagine the present fate of 
“The Golden Cross” in England will not soon be 
reversed. Whether, meanwhile, our Continental neigh- 
bours are wiser in their generation than ourselves, 
or whether, had the composer of “The Golden Cross” 
been an Englishman, we should have given it as warm a 
welcome as they have, are questions that it would be 
futile to discuss just now. ll that hard work and ability 
conscientiously applied could do for the little opera was 
done by the Carl Rosa troupe. Conspicuous alike by 
her pathetic singing and earnest, if not powerful, acting, 
was Miss Julia Gaylord, who thoroughly realised the part 
of Christina, originally embodied by her at the Adelphi a 
year ago. Another member of the older cast was Mr. 
Joseph Maas, who again made an admirable Gontran de 
lAncre, few as are the opportunities given by the 7dz. 
Miss Georgina Burns was bright and graceful as Theresa, 
singing as pleasantly as usual; Mr. Crotty was a passable 
Bombardon—the best male part in the opera—but used 
the ¢remolo to excess; and Mr. Snazelle, as Colas, sang 
with care and acted amusingly. The few choruses were 
capitally given, and the orchestration, which, in spite of 
many opinions to this effect, we can find neither flimsy 
nor uninteresting, had full justice done it by the band. 
Mr. Carl Rosa conducted with his habitual skill and 
energy. | 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
THE programme of the Orchestral Festival Concerts 
to be given at St. James’s Hall in May has been com- 
pleted, and is as follows :— 


First Concert (May 5). 


“Kaisermarsch” ... ey od Wagner. 
Introd., 3rd Act, “ Meistersinger” ... i 
Air, “Am stillen Herd”? .., bis of 
Duet, “ Meistersinger ” hes wa re 
“ Rheintéchter ” ie oa at ses! 
Siegfried’s Song vis és ae % 
Overture, “‘ Meistersinger” ... ” 
- Symphony, A major ... Beethoven. 
Second Concert (May 5). 
Overture, “ Faust” ... aa : Wagner. 
: Introd., “ Tristan and Isolde” “oe . 
Duet, ” ree ” 
Wotan’s “ Abschied ” aad sid - 
“ Preislied,” “‘ Meistersinger ” ive * 
* Walkiirenritt ” ‘s $e ” 
Symphony, C minor ... as Beethoven. 


Third Concert (May 8). 
Chamber music by Brahms and other eminent modern 
composers. 
fourth Concert (May 12 ). 


Overture, “ Tannhaiiser ” xs Wagner. 
Elizabeth’s Prayer, “ Tannhaiiser ” ol 
Wolfram’s Air, * 9 
Liebeslied, “ Walkiire ” bed Ss 3 es 
Siegfried’s Narrative and Death _.... 9 
Trauermarsch, “Siegfried” ... cai Z 
Symphony, “ Eroica ” Be Beethoven. 


Herr Hans Richter will be the conductor, and Herr 
Hermann Franke leader of the orchestra, which will con- 
sist of 110 performers. The vocalists engaged are, 
soprano, Frau Schuch-Proska (Royal Opera, Dresden); 
contralto, Miss Redeker ; tenor, Herr Jager (Imperial 
Opera, Vienna) ; and bass, Herr Georg Henschel. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 


mee omcente 
THE WAR IN BULGARIA.* 


ENERAL BAKER'S account of his personal ex- 
periences in the late war, just published, with 
excellent although of necessity not perfectly accurate 
maps, is no military epic, like Napier’s “ Peninsular 
War.” On the contrary, it was hastily written while the 
author was preparing for the defence of Constantinople, 
and it has been hastily prepared for publication in order 
to catch the market. But it has the true merits of being 
transparently honest, direct in style, and both authorita- 
tive and full on matters of detail. General Baker has 
strong opinions. He detests Russia and Russian 
political treachery as much as his friend and latterly 
companion, Captain Burnaby; and in his Introduction 
he inveighs heartily against the “ petty huckstering prin- 
ciples” which pervaded the foreign policy of the Glad- 


stone Government. But, on the other hand, he has no- 


patience with the Turks as military administrators. These 
two volumes constitute, indeed, an impeachment of 
Suleiman Pacha, and the author’s alternate moods during 
the time that he was with the Army of the Danube were 
those of exasperation and depression. All through, 
moreover, he writes in the style of a man of action, and 
not of a special correspondent; indeed, he confesses to 
having persuaded Mehemet Ali to deceive certain 
members of that order. — Finally, the details he gives 
of the war in Bulgaria, and the moral he points in his 
concluding chapters, more especially, are of practical and 
immediate interest. Neither a Von Roon nor a Von 
Moltke, General Baker is an admirable officer of division, 
clear-sighted and far-seeing, as well as courageous. In 
many respects, therefore, this is the most important con- 
tribution to the literature of the late war that we have 
yet had. | 
The narrative does not deal with the most dramatic inci- 
dents of the war. General Baker was not with Osman in 
Plevna, nor with Suleiman in the useless slaughter of the 
Shipka Pass. After recovering from an attack of typhoid 
fever at Therapia, he was sent for by Mehemet Ali, joined 
his staff, and became, in fact, the confidential adviser of 
him who was supposed to be the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Turkish armies. Of this ill - fated Magdeburg 
adventurer he speaks in kindly and respectful terms. 
Mehemet did not always, in the author’s opinion, take 
good advice. On one occasion, instead of taking his own 
after the Russian disasters on the line of the Lom and 
before Plevna, he took that of Eyoup Pasha. But he is 
depicted as a generous man, as the most competent of 
the leading Turkish Generals, and as having been very 
ill-treated and never allowed by the authorities at Con- 
stantinople to get his plans carried out. General Baker 
bears strong personal evidence to the intrigues which 
caused his supersession by Suleiman, of whom he speaks 
thus (vol. i, p. 252):— 
“JT had an interview with oe Pacha. His 
Snore was sothing of the scldien about him, bet his features 
ave the impression of considerable shrewdness and cunning. 
e wore a Hilapidated suit of clothes lined with fur, whi 
would certainly have been rejected by any London dealer, 
and was without an approach to uniform of any description, 
Altogether he did not, either in appearance or 


manner, give the impression of the high class of man that 
one weak: have near oaaiees to see Commander-in-Chief of 





* War in Bulgaria; a Narrative Personal Experiences. By 
Lieut.-General VALENTINE BAKER PacHa, Imperial Ottoman 
Army. Two volumes: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 


Rivington. 
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the Turkish army, now operating against the Russian army 
in Europe.” 
We cannot gather from this book that Suleiman did any- 
thing but evil in the war. He did nothing, as he certainly 
might have done, to relieve Osman when in Plevna— 
although, in General Baker’s decided opinion, had the 
three leading Turkish armies in the time of Russian 
defeat been hurled properly and directly against the 
opposing columns, a Russian disaster comparable to that 
of Sedan in the Franco-German War would have been 
the result. Add to this that Suleiman did not sup- 
port his brave successor in the Shipka Pass, and that 
his retreat on Adrianople consisted of a series of blun- 
ders, and we must admit that no General could be 
more mercilessly criticised. Although our author was 
not present in any of the greatest actions of the war, and 
his descriptive powers as a military scene-painter are not 
shown to the fullest advantage, yet his narrative of the 
Battle of Karahissarkeui cujus magna pars fuit, and for 
his services in. which Mehemet Ali presented him with 
the decoration of the Osmanié, is very spirited. Even 
more effective is the account of the Battle of Tashessen, 
which ended in victory for the Turks, even although 
they were in retreat. The following may be taken as a 
fair specimen of the General’s dashing style as a military 
historian :— 


“ Night was so near that the flash of every rifle could be 
distinctly seen. Then the Russians drew themselves together 
for a last and desperate effort. Bringing up fresh troops, 
they came tramping on over the bloodstained snow, 
determined now to storm the hotly contested hill. Despite 
the withering fire from the rock, they still pushed up, and 
nearly reached the crest. But with a shout to Allah, the 
mountaineers of Bosnia sprang to their feet. Dashing 
forward with the bayonet, they closed in deadly conflict with 
the stalwart giants of the Russian guard, and drove them 
headlong down the height.” 


That General Baker’s political opinions and _ his 
views as to the state of affairs in Central Asia are entirely 
in accord with our own, it is unnecessary to say. His 
statements, too, as to Turkish maladministration -are 
valuable chiefly as confirmatory of what has already been 
written, although it may be doubted if it’ has been gene- 
rally known that in all important respects the Turkish 
General is a red-tapeist of the deepest dye. The private 
in the Turkish army he, like so many other witnesses, 
pronounces to be the perfection of the raw material of 
the soldier ; the military system of the Russians he thinks 
has deteriorated, and, in spite of Skobeleff, he declares 
them to have produced no great General in the war. 
Most of General Baker’s practical lessons—or what the 
Scotch call “practical applications”—of the war, are 
mainly valuable in this country as coming from such a 
quarter and giving emphasis to conclusions already 
arrived at; still there is much to be said for the adoption 
here to a larger extent than hitherto of the Turkish use 
of the spade. Let us add in conclusion that the writer’s 
style in describing incidents, especially of a personal 
character, is sprightly and soldier-like, and that the 
military narrative is relieved with occasional pleasant 
bits of landscape and character-painting. 


EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS.* 


HE announcement on Dr. Brugsch’s title-page that 

his history is “derived entirely from the monu- 
ments,” indicates in a phrase its merits and defects. Most 
of the latter are inherent in the nature of the subject, or 
* A History of Egpyt under the Pharaohs, derived entirely from 
the Monuments. By HENRY BRUGSCH-Bry. Translated from the 


German by the late H. Danny SzyMouR, completed and edited by 
Puitip SMITH. 2 vols. London: Murray. 
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at least in the stage at which its elucidation has arrived, 
It is clearly impossible that the history of any country 
should be written from its public inscriptions alone, 
especially when the vast majority of these are official 
panegyrics, and inscriptions are wholly wanting at some 
of the most eventful periods of the national history. At 
the same time they ‘afford the only solid basis ; and by 
confining his attention to them, Dr. Brugsch has at any 
rate given earnest of his intention to adhere to fact in an 
investigation offering almost irresistible inducements to the 
excursions of fancy. Theextent, moreover, of these records 
far exceeds that of the similar documents bequeathed to 
us by any other nation except the Assyrian, and Dr. 
Brugsch has not interpreted the term “ monuments” with 
such strictness as to debar himself from recourse to 
those interesting memoirs on papyrus scrolls which 
occasionally relieve courtly and hierarchical formality 
with so deep a glow of human feeling. Such breaks 
are especially welcome in a history otherwise derived 
solely from engraved stones, and hence likely to partake 
itself of the lapidary character. Dr. Brugsch’s history is 
indeed far from being dry or dull. The importance of 
his theme, and his own intense personal interest in it, 
retain their hold upon the reader’s sympathy even when- 
his matter is most abstruse, or the /acune@ of his informa- 
tion most apparent. He is nevertheless a homely writer, 
in whom the scientific element decidedly preponderates 
over the literary, “claiming,” as he modestly says him- 
self, “neither the vocation nor the ability of a professed 
historian ;” not guiltless, nevertheless, of frequent attempts 
to place himself upon the historical level, which encounter 
more serious difficulties than the mere paucity of 
materials. There is something trite in his endeavours at 
elevation of thought, something forced in his attempts 
at elevation of style. He is at his best when least im- 
passioned, and it is to be regretted that the desire of 
impressing general readers should occasionally have 
betrayed him into too emphatic an enunciation of views 
not yet removed from the region of the probable. On 
the other hand, his work is totally exempt from any 
approach to paradox, and although here and there a 
phrase in a translation may offer internal evidence of 
misconstruction, no fair-minded reader will study the 
work as a whole without becoming convinced of the 
general trustworthiness of the methods employed by 
Egyptologists. The unity of Egyptian history, so far as 
it can yét be viewed as a whole, its accordance with the 
facts of human nature, the general consistency of the 
theology and ethics deduced from the study of the 
Egyptian Scriptures, the numerous unexpected confirma- 
tions afforded as our knowledge of the antique world 
gradually extends, are so many proofs that our hands 
have at last actually grasped the clue to the mysteries of 
Egypt. 

It is, of course, impossible to do more than notice very 
briefly the principal points of controversy discussed, or 
the chief accessions to our knowledge announced in Dr. 
Brugsch’s history. ‘The first question naturally asked of 
every Egyptologer is, when does he place the foundation 
of the monarchy? The date assigned by Brugsch is 
about 4400 B.c., although he admits that the evidence of 
the second Tablet of Abydus, on which he seems to 
place considerable reliance, would not justify a higher 
date than 4244, even if we took the hardly warrantable 
liberty of adding as much as 500 years for the period of 
foreign conquest and internal anarchy under the Shepherd 
Kings, which the Tablet ignores altogether. So long an 
interval between the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties, 
however, appears irreconcilable with M. Mariette’s undis- 
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puted statement that the proper names and ornaments 
on the coffins under these two dynasties are virtually 
identical. Dr. Brugsch’s dates are also partly obtained 
by the method of allowing three royal generations to a 
century, which we cannot help thinking excessive ; a rule 
which may hold good in the case of private persons may 
not be applicable to monarchs, especially in unsettled 
times. Between 1066 and 1366, for instance, twelve 
kings reigned in England and fifteen in France, instead 
of nine in each case, as Dr. Brugsch’s estimate would 
require. The date assigned by Lepsius for the com- 
mencement of the monarchy, B.c, 3892, seems better 
recommended by intrinsic probability and _ external 
evidence, and might possibly still be reduced by a 
century or two. 

The early history of Egypt to the end of the twelfth 
dynasty, though obscure and fragmentary, does not 
present many historical enigmas. These begin with the 
advent of the mysterious Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, in 
whom all investigators now recognise a Semitic people. 
The observations of M. Mariette, referred to above, seem 
to indicate that the duration of their conquest has been 
overrated. It must have been considerable, however, for 
it infused a Semitic element into the Egyptian language. 
Egyptian scribes of a somewhat later period are fond of 
employing Semitic terms, as Cicero uses Greek words in 
his letters, and from other sources there is evidence of a 
mixture of races in the eastern districts of Lower Egypt 
which must have facilitated the Assyrian occupation at a 
later date. The Israelite immigration is a branch of this 
very interesting topic. Dr. Brugsch’s investigations, as is 
usually the case with impartial inquiries, tend to confirm 
the historical authority of the Old Testament, while 
lending no countenance to miracle. He shows the 
probability of a Hebrew like Joseph having risen to 
favour under a King of the Hyksos dynasty; he produces 
an inscription of the period by a certain Bala recording 
a seven years’ famine, unique in ancient Egyptian 
history, though paralleled by a similar event under the 
Caliphs, which he omits to mention; he points out 
that Zaphnath-paaneah, the new name stated in Genesis 
to have been conferred upon Joseph, is an Egyptian 
official title in perfect keeping with his circumstances. 
At the same time the romantic story of Potiphar’s wife is 
shown to exist in another form -in Egyptian literature, 
and it is needless to observe that the monuments afford 
no trace of the marvels said to have preceded the 
Exodus. 

The destruction of Pharaoh’s host in the Red Sea 
will be most effectually divested of its miraculous cha- 
racter if Dr. Brugsch succeeds in establishing his entirely 
original hypothesis that the event did not take place in 
the Red Sea at all, but amid the perilous Syrtes of the 
Serbonian lake bordering upon the Mediterranean. In so 
far as this view depends upon the interpretation of the 
monuments we must not presume to offer an opinion, but 
there can be no doubt that it is strongly recommended by 
internal evidence. All the difficulties which have hitherto 
beset the narrative seem to disappear as if by enchantment; 
and while fully admitting that the monuments must be 
the ultimate arbiters, we shall be surprised if Brugsch’s 


theory, depending upon the identification of certain towns. 


mentioned in inscriptions and papyri with the stations of 
the Israelite march as given in Exodus, is not ultimately 
received by Egyptian scholars. He accepts, and, as we 
think, establishes, a late date, about 1300 B.c., for the 
Exodus, identifies the persecuting Pharaoh with 
Rameses II., the great Sesostris, and places the Exodus 
under his successor, Mineptah II. He does not recog- 


nise the Hebrew in the Apriu of the monuments, and 


finds no trace of Moses beyond a late, and as it seems ~ 


to us apocryphal, connection of his name with an island 
in the Nile. Mineptah’s reign is signalised by another 
great event, the invasion of Egypt by the Libyans and 
their allies, in whom some scholars have discerned 
Sardinians, Etruscans, and even Greeks and Trojans. 
These identifications have always seemed to us highly 
precarious, and we are glad to find Dr. Brugsch rejecting 
them all, although we cannot feel quite satisfied with the 
correctness of his own theory, which makes these people 
Colchian and Cretan mercenaries in the Libyan service. 
The oppressive Pharaoh of the Exodus, if correctly 
identified with Rameses II., was the Louis XIV. of 
Egypt, under whom the empire attained its highest 
external grandeur. _ Dr. Brugsch’s strict adherence to the 
monumental records prevents him from noticing the 
statements of Herodotus respecting the extent of this 
monarch’s conquests. They are undoubtedly exag- 
gerated ; and the triumphal monuments mentioned by 
the historian as existing in Asia were probably Assyrian. 
The inscriptions of Rameses near Beyrout remain, and 
mark the boundaries of his conquests. The Libyan 
invasion of Egypt under his successor accounts for the 
disorganisation which permitted the escape of the 
Israelites. The temporary revival of Egyptian power 
under Rameses III. is succeeded by some of the strangest 
episodes in her history, the accession of an ecclesiastical 
dynasty, and the Assyrian conquest, which Dr. Brugsch 
claims to have first brought to light. Of the Assyrian 
extraction of the Twenty-Second Dynasty there can be 
no question. _Sargons and Tiglaths are found reigning in 
Egypt in the tenth century B.c.; and the important 
inscription now first translated by Dr. Brugsch implies 
the presence and decease in Egypt of *‘ Nimrod,” a great 
Assyrian Prince identified with the Monarch of Nineveh 
himself. However difficult it may be to explain these 
phenomena without an actual Assyrian conquest, the 


hypothesis of such a conquest is beset with great. 


difficulties. It seems altogether beyond the power of 
the Assyrian monarchy at the time, it has as yet 
no confirmation from Assyrian monuments, and it 
implies other revolutions and territorial changes 
of which no evidence exists at present. An Assyrian 
army on the march must have passed through Palestine 
at the most flourishing period of the Hebrew monarchy, 
and left its traces in the Scripture records. It is, notwith- 
standing, quite clear that Egypt was in this age leavened 
with Semitic influence—the contemporary degradation of 
the ancient deity, Seth, to a fiend probably marks an 


importation of Assyrian demonology. The Semitic’ 


dominion, however, does not seem to have extended 
beyond Lower Egypt. A Ramessid dynasty continues 
to rule in Upper Egypt in concord with the Assyrians, 
which may confirm the suspicion that the latter appeared 
in Egypt as auxiliaries rather than conquerors. The 
dethroned hierarchical dynasty takes refuge in Ethiopia, 
and founds a new empire, while Egyptians, Ethiopians, 
and Assyrians are almost inextricably mixed up together 
for many centuries. The confusion is curiously expressed 
by Herodotus’s congeries of stories about the blind king 
and his refuge in the marshes, his priestly successor, the 
voluntary retreat of the Ethiopian conqueror and the 
miraculous deliverance of Egypt from the Assyrians, all 
traditions figuratively setting forth the truth, though 
scarcely containing a syllable of actual matter of fact. 
It is remarkable that so important an event as the sack 
of Thebes by Assurbanipal, now believed to be esta- 
blished on the strength of a cuneiform inscription trans- 
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lated by M. Oppert, should be mentioned by no ancient 
authority except the Prophet Nahum. 

Space constrains us to pass lightly over numerous inte- 
resting details in the latter portion of Dr. Brugsch’s work ; 
his new translation of King Pianchi’s inscription record- 
ing a conquest of Egypt from Ethiopia, M. Oppert’s 
versions of Assyrian documents relating to Egyptian 
affairs, the revival of art under Psammitichus, and the 
Persian conquest, an instructive illustration of 
danger of neglecting the balance of power. Recent dis- 
coveries prove that Cambyses, so far from persecuting or 
ridiculing the Egyptian religion, protected it from political 
motives, obnoxious as it must have been toa votary of 
Ormuzd. It is nevertheless perfectly possible that Cam- 
byses may have become insane in the last months of 
his reign, and may then have conducted himself in the 
manner described by Herodotus. Inscriptions by a 
physician under Darius Hystaspes, and a priest under 
Alexander the Great, exhibit the national spirit accommo- 
dating itself not without dignity to the yoke of the 
foreigner, and form a melancholy epilogue to the proud 
history of long-continued conquest traced upon the 
earlier monuments. 

We cannot congratulate Dr. Brugsch upon his 
translators. They are faithful, but mechanical and 
prosaic, exaggerating the corresponding defects of the 
original. His volumes, however, will not be tested 
by: a standard which he expressly deprecates. Rich 
in ascertained results, equally fertile in suggestion, they 
may be compared to the fields of the country of his pre- 
dilection, where one mature harvest is scarcely garnered 
ere another crop of another kind is beginning to appear. 


THE STORY OF WHAT A CLERGYMAN 
t, TRIED TO DO FOR OTHERS AND DID FOR 

HIMSELF.* ‘ 

N “The Member for Paris” and “ French Pictures 
I in English Chalk ” the author displayed an intimate 
acquaintance with French life and character which was 
as startling as it was interesting and lively. In this book 
he has opened new ground, and lays his scenes in the 
English country town of Stilborough. If “That Artful 
Vicar” were the work of a writer unknown to fame, or 
the first trial of a young novelist, it would be warmly 
welcomed as full of promise. But coming, as it does, 
from one who has almost spoiled his readers by the verve 
and brilliancy of his former books, it is on the whole dis- 
appointing. We have chosen the second title for our 
heading, because it explains at least to some extent the 
first one, which would otherwise be quite incomprehen- 
sible, since the epithet of “ artful,” as applied to the hero, 
Paul Rushbrand, cannot of course be meant in earnest, 
while it does not possess much point when, as Artemus 
Ward would say, “ used sarcastic.” 

The plot is interesting, but we do not propose to spoil 
it by attempting a summary. It must suffice to say that 
the hero is a noble, self-made man, utterly ignorant of the 
ways of the world and of “‘ society,” who to his own sur- 
prise obtains the capital living at Stilborough by an act 
of heroism. He falls in love with Anny Carew, one of 
the numerous daughters of a kindly, but extravagant and 
roystering local baronet; and the two volumes tell the 
various fortunes of this young lady’s family, and those of 
their great neighbour, Lord Hartleigh, during an eventful 
year. Everything ends happily, and the good people are 


* That Artful Vicar. By the Author of ** The Member for 
_, “French Pictures in English Chalk,” &c. 
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rewarded. But the bad ones are not punished. Their 
sins are not brought home to them. We are constantly 
expecting a grand exposé and a consequent catastrophe, . 
but none ever comes, The fair wicked woman is no 
Lady Audley, although she has apparently committed . 
bigamy, like all fair and wicked women. We say appa- 
rently, because although a good deal of fuss is made 
about a letter surreptitiously carried off by a wicked 
baronet, which contains the criminal charge, no further 
results ensue, and the first husband does not turn up, 
The beautiful but heartless impostor gets £10,000 down 
and £5000 a year, and lives contented ever after. The 
still more beautiful but very good and virtuous heroine is 
much less fortunate ; she certainly marries the man she 
loves, but her income is much smaller, and her 
position in the world a comparatively humble one. 
The author expressly tells us that his female 
villain led a very happy life, and as she had 
no heart with which she could love anyone, she was not 
deeply grieved at the loss of her husband. The male 
villain, when disappointed in his schemes and refused with 
scorn by the virtuous heroine, does not drink himself to 
death, nor is he, like the unfortunate, rich, handsome, 
good, but wretchedly weak Lord Hartleigh, killed in the 
hunting-field. He also consoles himself, and lives appa- 
rently very happy ever after. Even in the minor incidents 
which go to make up this very amusing story, there is the 
same absence of retribution. Paul Rushbrand makes 
two outrageous blunders, and conducts himself, we cannot 
help saying, in the silliest and most offensive manner. 
Yet the obloquy he incurs is very limited, and he is hated 
only by the villain of the book, the virtuous people being 
more forgiving than could be expected of any creatures 
of flesh and blood. So poetical justice is not done, but, 
with the exception of the vicar’s dreadful stupidity, which, 
we think, is not punished as it ought to be and would be © 
in real life, the novel is all the more natural for this 
absence of retribution. We all of us know of many 
persons who, if condign punishment were meted out on 
earth, would lead the most miserable existences ; but who. 
are flourishing and apparently happy. So in the “ Artful. 
Vicar,” although the villains escape, they do not get quite 
all they want, and the reader, therefore, feels pretty com- 
fortable, being satisfied that what happens to them is just 
what would probably occur in the world. 

To borrow a simile from racing—about which, of course, 
there is a good dealin this book—the author has gone off 
with a rush at the start, and has not been able to keep 
up the same pace throughout the long course of two 
miles—volumes, we mean. In other words, the first 
hundred pages are by far the best. They contain a 
number of bright thoughts and brilliant pictures. What 
could be more charming than the following about Paul’s 
stepmother, who arrives to nurse him in a dangerous 
illness :— 


" A curious little old Frenchwoman, who, after 


stating that she was a Protestant, greatly shocked the grocer 
and his family by telling her beads, hanging a crucifix over 
the bedside, and burning tapers by it ; ‘for, said she, coolly 
to account for this heterodoxy, ‘plain prayers may be 
enough, messieurs, when we have nothing much to ask, but 
when there is anything urgent, God requires something 
better.’ ” 

Our author objects to calling a spade an agricultural 
implement. Lady Hartleigh sends for the vicar to 
request his intervention in a delicate matter—her son’s 
entanglement with a young lady of doubtful antecedents 
and, after introducing her subject, says :— 


“ Now, of course, you understand, Mr. Rushbrand, that if 
this were an ordinary liaison I should not feel much concern 
about it. (The horror of the vicar may be imagined.) Those 
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things are very improper, no doubt, but’ men will be 
young men, and in certain cncatieniaraananas 
much benefited as regards development of character by a 
liaison with some disinterested, sensible girl at the outset of 
their lives ; such partnerships may often be termed the pre- 

ratory schools of marriage. . . . Perhaps you will not 

offended if I ask you kindly to call on the girl, who is at 
present one of your parishioners, and expostulate with her 
secretly on the state of deadly sin in which she is living. 
‘Those persons who do not fear God have often a wholesome 
terror of the devil ; and possibly ¢ ie earnestly explained to 
her what sort of a place she would immediately go to were 
she to die under the present circumstances, you might startle 
her into accepting a sum of money from me,and going about 
Aer business.” 

The feelings which agitate the bosom of many a 
fashionable mother have seldom been expressed so 
forcibly and with so much truth. ‘The author’s know- 
ledge of the world, and power of imparting it to others, 
are strikingly illustrated by his epigrammatic description of 
a young Russian noble. Even our Russophile readers 
must acknowledge the faithfulness of the portrait :— 


“Like very many of his countrymen, he was a strange 
compound of impetuosity and phlegm, of finnikin graces and 
trooper-like rowdiness, of diplomacy in mien and speech, of 
childishness in thought and action.” 


We regret that we have not space for more quotations 
from the first volume. In the second the author appears 
to have exhausted his stock of epigrams and photographs; 
the conversations are more common-place, and the new 
characters are described with less force. Nevertheless 
the book is very amusing and full of life. If we have not 
bestowed upon it unlimited praise, it is, to a great extent, 
the author’s own fault for having, in his previous works, 
led us to expect still better things of him. 


BUSCH’S BISMARCK.* 


R. BUSCH is a Saxon journalist who was em- 
ployed by Prince Bismarck during the Franco- 
German War to write leaders, paragraphs, and telegrams 
from the Prussian head-quarters. For seven months he 
enjoyed the immediate society of the Chancellor, espe- 
cially at mealtimes. He kept a faithful diary of the 
sayings and ways, or, if Mrs. Ward will have it so, the 
wesen, of his chief, and after the lapse of seven years. he 
has given that diary to the world. It is a curious book, 
and very clearly what Montaigne called his own, “ un 
livre de bonne foy.” It may, however, for all that, leave a 
very wrong impression on the minds of those who, to 
apply a time-honoured misquotation, run as they read — 
“ High as the nose doth reach, all clear ! 
What higher lies, they ask, is it here ?” 

Dr. Busch’s readers would do well, we think, to bear this 
couplet in mind as they read. From not doing so one 
of our weekly papers has already described Prince Bis- 
marck as an “ aristocratic Danton,” whose winning card 
is /audace, and whose “successes have been three parts 
luck and one part skill ;” and one of our quarterlies has 
lashed itself intoa fury at the thought of Europe being 
trampled on by a rhinoceros so gross, so vain, and so 
cynical. “Scratch the German Teuton and you will find 
the Theban” may be said with truth of the great 
majority of Dr. Busch’s countrymen and_ our 
own; and neither he nor his hero are _ with- 
out a very fair share of the dyvae@ycia which 
was attributed to the gourmands of ancient 
Hellas by their brother Hellenes. But nothing is easier 
than to draw a perfectly false conclusion from premises 
that are perfectly true. Walpole was none the less a 


* Bismarck in the Franco-German War. Authorised Translation 


— the German of Dr. Moritz BuscH, Macmillan and Co. 
1579. : 


first-rate politician because he out-Bismarcked Bismarck 
in his table-talk, and the unquotable incidents narrated in 
vol. ii., p. 248, will show that this was no very easy task. 
Neither, again, was Cromwell anything less than “our 
chief of men,” because of that fondness for horse-play 
and buffoonery which Carlyle (so characteristically) 
ignores, and Forster tries (so lamely) to explain. Grant- 
ing, therefore, that the reader who draws his impressions 
of Bismarck from Busch’s book alone will have no truer 
notion of the real Bismarck than he would have of his 
own face if he had never seen it except on the concave 
surface of a polished spoon; granting, also, that shés 
would be a matter of supreme indifference to the Prince 
himself—it still remains a puzzie why he gave his 
imprimatur \ast year to this blundering panegyric. He 
must surely know by this time that the world has pretty 
well made up its mind about the exclusively Prussian 
view of the Franco-German War. What we may call the 
“ French-wolf and German-lamb ” hypothesis is decidedly 
played out. The famous Roman lawyer’s favourite 
question, Cut bono fuisset, made that hypothesis always 
very doubtful, and the result—but we need not dwell on 
the result. Alsace and Lorraine may prove a blessing or 
may prove a curse to Germany. Time alone can decide 
that point. But beyond all question France is a great 
deal stronger now than she was when she signed 
those provinces away, and Germany is perhaps abso- 


‘lutely, and certainly relatively, much weaker than 


when she received them. In addition to the spectre of 
Socialism which confronts him at home, the dauntless 
Chancellor has to face across the Rhine the vision of 
a resuscitated and transfigured France. It seems odd, 
therefore, that such a time as this should be chosen for 
bringing prominently before the world the prophecies 
which he vented so recklessly in his hour of triumph, and 


which time has so ruthlessly falsified. But Bismarck is a 


past-grand-master in the art of mystification, and if it now 
seems good to him to endorse publicly in a cynical spirit 
the famous saying of his Swedish prototype, Oxenstiern, 
we may be sure that he knows what he is doing. For we 
are convinced that he was pleased and not vexed when 
the potentate with whom he was about to méasure brains 
was moved to say of him, “Ce n’est pas un homme strieux ;” 
and we are certain that in any political or diplomatic 
struggle which may be in store for him, he will be 
delighted to hear that his antagonists share the opinion of 
the rash * “ Society ” journalist, and mistake this Prussian 
Richelieu for “an aristocratic Danton.” If anyone doubts 
this let him read a little incident which occurred when 
Bismarck was concluding the Treaty of Gastein with 
Blome. “That was,” says Mr. Carlyle’s “ Awful Chan- 
cellor,” “the last time in my life that I played piquet, 
though I had given up play a long while before. I played 
so recklessly that the rest could not help wondering at 
me; but I knew quite well what I wanted. Blome had 
heard that piquet afforded the best opportunity for dis- 
covering a man’s real nature, and he wanted to tryit on with 
me. I thought tomyself,‘Youshall haveyour chance.’ I lost 
a couple of hundred thalers, which I might have honestly 
charged as spent in the service of his Majesty. I put him all 
wrong; he considered me a reckless fellow, and gave way.” 
This is frank enough, and should put the reader on his 
guard against the boisterous humours of Prince Bismarck’s 
table-talk. And yet it is precisely in that table-talk that 
the main interest of this interesting book is centred. For 
the author’s chronicles of his own small beer and 
summaries of his official ldbours are, for the most part, 
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As downright Shippon or as old Montaigne.” 
And in Busch he finds a most congenial reporter. For 
Busch is—we use the word in its strictly etymological 
sense—a born parasite. And if, as he seems to think, a 
man és what he ea/s, then his patron verily would seem 


to be 


“ Not one, but all mankind’s epitome.” 


Deep alone can answer deep fitly, and it would task the 
pen of him who wrote the “ Noctes Ambrosianze” to do 
full justice to Bismarck’s appreciation of Pomerania 
hares, Varzin wild-boar, sourkraut boiled in cham- 
pagne, fresh lampreys, Elbe salmon—‘“just the proper 
mean between Baltic salmon and Rhine salmon”— 
and the other multitudinous cates with which the 
Imperial Chancellor loves, in his own phrase, to “ ruin 
his stomach.” As a mighty drinker, too, Otto Leopold 
von Bismarck, in his salad days, at least would have 
divided the crown with John Wilson, though some 
of the former’s dicfa and practices can _ scarcely 
be said to be strictly orthodox. When we read 
of his drinking a brew of Moltke’s, composed of 
sherry, hot tea, and champagne, we are reminded of 
Dr. Johnson’s sagacious remark that he liked brandy in 
his tea, but not tea in his brandy; and as to beer the 
Chancellor is nothing less than a heretic. ‘* Beer-drink- 
ing,” he holds, “ makes men stupid, lazy, and impotent. 
It is the cause of all the democratic pot-politics which 
people talk over it. . Good corn brandy would be better.” 
We doubt it much. But Bismarck is fond of his corn 
brandy, and we find him quoting with high glee over a 
glass of it the saying of a General who, talking of 
drinks, laid it down as a principle, ‘‘ Red wine for children, 
champagne for men, schnaps for Generals.” We are 
again reminded of the burly lexicographer, on this point 
not so much at variance with the burly emperor-maker, 
for he also laid it down as a principle, if we remember 
rightly, “Wine for men, brandy for heroes.” And a 
veritable hero Bismarck is in more respects than one. 
Busch absurdly compares him to Achilles. He might as 
well compare the First Napoleon to Automedon. Bis- 
marck is the Prussian Hercules, and the Theban hero’s 
labours were hardly less famous than his appetite, which, 
let us hope, was waited on by digestion stronger than that 
of his German antitype. Busch, we doubt not, after 
posting up his diary, slept the sleep of the just—pig ; but 
Bismarck, who worked away for hours after his boa-con- 
strictor meal, did not as a rule “ fall over” till daybreak. 
Sunt lacryme rerum, and there is a touch of Arcadian 
pathos in the following, ‘We then (after an apician 
dinner, be it said) talked of all sorts of simple dainties, 
none the less excellent on that account, herring, fresh and salt, 
new potatoes, spring butter, &c.” The “ &c.” is sug- 
gestive—but enough of this! Busch, as we have said, 
is for the most part dull or stale, but the Chancellor on 
any topic, and even when most coarse and wrong-headed, 
is always worth hearing. We can only hint at a few of 
the interesting topics which he handles so trenchantly. 
He thinks, with Lessing, that card-playing is poor work 
except for high stakes; he believes in the lance as a 
weapon for cavalry—a grievous error, as our best authority, 
“ Balaklava” Nolan, thought ; and he is against Latin and 
Greek and in favour of modern languages in education ; a 
pointin which, so far as Latin isconcerned, he has Frederick 
the Great against him. But whether dealing with lances, 
languages, or card-playing, or any other subject in fact, 
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either dull or stale. But Bismarck’s table-talk is neither, 
especially when alimentation is concerned. On this 
topic he loves 

“To out all himself as plain 
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he is always racy, vigorous, and amusing. We must, 
however, once more caution a reader of this book against 
forming his opinion of Bismarck from it without consult- 
ing others. As to the translating, it is well done on the 
whole, very well done indeed, and evidently by one who 
is a good English as well as a good German scholar. It 
bears, however, the obvious marks of having been done 
hastily, in such blunders as “hammering like a Vul- 
can” for “roaring like a volcano.” But such blemishes 
are trifle. There are, however, two  passagés 
so curiously mis-rendered that we cannot forbear to 
notice them. Bismarck holds (and rightly enough, we 
think) that three-fourths of Goethe’s voluminous works 
are only so-so ; but the remaining fourth is—but we can 
now quote the translator’s mistranslation :—“ Well,” said 
the Chief, “I will allow you that ¢hree-fourths of Goethe's 
works are good ; I do not care for the rest (he says exactly 
the reverse), but I should not mind being shut up a long 
while in a desert island with seven or eight of his forty 
volumes.” It is clear that this mistranslation, while 
doing, as we think, an injustice to Bismarck’s judgment, 
also convicts him of very poor arithmetic. The second 
passage refers to the Prince of Wales, and reads thus— 
“ After breakfast, B. (ze., Bismarck-Bohlen) told me a 
number of amusing stories of the English Court, espe- 
cially of the Prince of Wales—a pleasant personage, 
which is a hopeful fact for the future—and may he be 
found to agree with his disagreeable countrymen.” Now, 
of course, neither the Prince of Wales himself, nor his 
“ disagreeable countrymen,” care twopence-halfpenny for 
what such a man as Busch thinks about them; but we 
doubt if a reader would see that the words which we 
have italicised were said by Busch in bitter irony. We 
refer the question to the translator himself, and although 
we can guess at what led him astray here, we are quite 
at a loss to account for the other blunder, for he has had 
to do some violence to the German, as well as to 
common-sense, in order to make it. 


SHADOWS OF THE COMING TRUTH.,* 


HE anonymous author of this truly remarkable work 

has been good enough to prefix to his treatise a 
coloured ‘ Diagram Explanatory of Evolution,” for the 
benefit and determent of intending readers. The figure 
in question represents a pyramid whose apex is desig- 
nated by the letter Z. A note, explanatory of the Ex- 
planatory Diagram, informs us that A is the “ Prostrate 
Line of Darkness or Death.” B is the “ Upright Line of 
Truth, leading to Light or Perfect Life.” C stands for 
“Divergent Offshoots from Line of Truth”; D for 
“ Spiritual Influences. merging by reflux in Line of 
Truth” ; while Z symbolises “the point at which LicHT 
is fully and finally attained.” We have studied the 
Diagram with praiseworthy diligence, and referred to the 


nineteen separate passages of the book to which attention’ 


is directed below ; but we must reluctantly confess that, 
in spite of all our efforts, we have not yet succeeded in 
reaching Z. We are still as hopelessly in the dark as 
when we began, and are inclined to fear that the author’s 
Shadows have completely eclipsed the Coming Truth. 
The singular design which thus heralds the unknown 
writer’s plan is figured ominously enough in the shape of 


a pyramid. Such a mind as his could not resist the 


blandishments of Professor Piazzi Smyth. We turned 
confidently to the work itself for the mystery of the Great 
Pyramid, and on p. 384 we found it without a doubt. 


Shadows of the Coming Truth. London: Eliot Stock. 1878, 
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“It has of late years been discovered,” says the Fore- 
shadower of Truth, “that the diameter of the circle in its 
relation to the circumference is recorded in the Great 
Pyramid, in the proportion which its height bears to the 
length of two sides of its base... . so depicting the 
mathematical distance of the supposed governing or 
Divine centre of the eternal circle.” This argument is 
too high for our finite intelligence, and we find no eluci- 
dation of its meaning in the red, pink, blue, green, and 
yellow segments which make up the inscribed semicircle 
of the mystical Diagram. On the whole, we should like 
to see a further explanation of the explanatory note on 
the Diagram Explanatory of Evolution. 

‘When we look at the letterpress itself, it must be 
allowed by an impartial observer that it is not gwife so 
infantile in its imbecility as the frontispiece which stands 
before it would lead us to expect. The author seems to 
be a kind of crude evolutionist, though on this point we 
would speak with hesitation, for his shadows are so very 
shadowy as to leave us in some doubt with regard to his 
meaning. But at any rate he appears to have read the 
works of Messrs. Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley, and to 
have carried away some vague notion of their drift. How 
vague and crude his evolutionism shows itself may be 
seen from a delicious extract :—“In most parts of the 
world the common herb of the field seems to have been 
so continually trampled upon and bitten off that it has 
never been able to raise itself beyond the condition of 
mere grass. While less edible varieties of vegetation, 
whose habit is to grow low upon the surface, such as 
furze, holly, brambles, &c., finding themselves broken and 
injured by the rude pressure of the bodies of animals 
tearing through them or thrusting against them while 
cropping their food, would appear to have reacted upon 
that pressure, and to have crinkled their bruised leaves 
into fringes of prickles, and turned their broken stems 
into thorns.” In another passage we are admitted to 
watch the development of animal life. ‘ Hence appear 
beasts of prey, whose idiosyncrasy is courage; and 
graminivorous animals of various specialities, which 
are, broadly speaking, characterised by their docility, 
especially in the case of the sheep, where we see meek- 
ness exhibited in its morbid excess. Some forms of life 
have taken to burrowing in the earth, like the mole; 
while others have been content to remain in the depths 
of the sea, without the ambition to strive for what lies 
beyond. Yet others seem, like the descendants of Noah 
at Babel, to have been anxious at once to scale the heavens, 
and succeeded in developing wings wherewith to raise them- 
selves from earth ; but though thus partly liberated from 
restraint, the ‘divine ether’ was still as unattainable to 
them as before.” Again we learn with all the emphasis 
of italics that “our present atmosphere in reality contains 
the main known elements of life within itself. It is, 
indeed, highly probable that it is in large measure due 
to this fact that exercise in the open air is so beneficial 
to health .... Actual nutriment may be at such times 
absorbed, and that perhaps of so tonic a form as to 
increase the capacity for the digestion of more solid food.” 
The only hypothesis upon which we can extract any 
rational scientific meaning out of this sentence, is that 
the Foreshadower has acquired the habit of walking in 
the country with his mouth open for the purpose of 
absorbing “actual nutriment” in the shape of mayflies. 
None other, so far as our knowledge extends, can be 


found in “our present atmosphere.” But what the at- 


mosphere of the Coming Truth will be like we may 
perhaps dimly guess from a “Postscriptum,” in which we 
hear that Mr. Norman Lockyer has announced his 


success “in reducing the so-called chemical elenients fo 
air.” Many strange things have been said by ignorant 
people about Mr. Lockyer’s remarkable experiments, but 
none so portentously strange as this. 

The Foreshadower displays a great partiality for well- 
worn quotations, which usually make their appearance 
in his pages with an air of brisk originality delightfully 
refreshing in the nineteenth century. “Lo, the poor 
Indian” reappears once more upon its familiar stage. 
“Descensus Averni facilis est” has even its unhappy 
metre distorted into this shapeless mass. Sir Isaac 
Newton still continues to “pick up pebbles on the sea- 
shore of eternity” with undiminished assiduity. But 
there is one of these good old maxims which the author 
himself quotes without apparently suspecting its applica- 
bility to his own person. “A little knowledge,” he 
exclaims with the poet, “ is a dangerous thing.” ‘The per- 
ception of this fact, however, has not prevented him from 
falling into several statements which we may characterise, 
after our author’s fashion, as “divergent offshoots from the 
line of truth ”—so divergent, indeed, as to become what 
ordinary people call positive blunders. Take the 
following example, in addition to those already given :— 
“Professor Huxley shows that while vegetal life has 
the power to manufacture ‘protoplasmic’ juices from 
the mineral compounds of the earth, animal life (with 
presumably such exceptions as the earthworm) has not 
that power.” Now, if aman has no conception how an 
earthworm lives, or where it gets its protoplasmic juices, 
why should he take the trouble to turn aside from his 
path on purpose to make a stupid mistake? And if he 
really imagines that the earthworm can manufacture 
organic matter out of simple mud, what kind of picture 
can he frame to himself of the nature and composition of 


‘ those protoplasmic juices whose name he so glibly takes 


in vain? 

Briefly speaking, the whole volume is a curious 
rigmarole leading nowhere; the inarticulate utterance 
of a man deeply convinced that he has something to say, 
but saying absolutely nothing. We gather that it intends 
in some transcendental manner to reconcile science and 
religion ; but it pares away so much of both in the pro- 
cess that what remains can hardly be worth the trouble 
of a reconciliation. The author entitles one of his 
chapters “Sin Want of Science.” He apparently 
believes—though here again we speak™under correction 
—that when a navvy kicks his wife to death, he does so 
through an inadequate knowledge of the effects produced 
upon the sensory nerves by the forcible impact of a hob- 
nailed boot. If this be so, if to be sinful is to be 
ignorant of science, we regret to think that the author 
of these Shadows must be indeed a desperately wicked 
man. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Pedigree of the English People. By Thos. Nicholas, 
M.A., fifth edition. (London: C. Kegan Paul and Co.) 
—A remarkable change has become manifest oflate years in 
the traditional notions concerning the parentage of the 
English people. The theory that the English are almost 
wholly “ Anglo-Saxon,” or Teutonic,?may]Jbe considered to 
be doomed ; Dr. Freeman and his gushingjpupil, Mr. Green, 
are, perhaps, its most conspicuous champions. The new school 
of historical writers, as also the ethnologists, see no escape 
from the conclusion that the English race is no less Celtic 
than Teutonic. The custom of describing the*British of the 
present day as “ Anglo-Saxons ” is, says Professor Huxley, 
“ as absurd as the habit of talking of the French people as 
a Latin race, because they speak a language which is in 
the main derived from Latin.” In fact, the groundwork of 
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the new had been prepared by such writers as 


Palgrave, Kemble, and Stokes; and a flood of light has 


been thrown on the subject by the numerous scholars 
engaged on, perhaps, the greatest historical enterprise of the 
century—the editing, namely, of the “ Chronicles and Memo- 
rials of Great Britain and Ireland.” To Mr. Nicholas, 
however, belongs the credit of having been the first to 
impart definite and complete form to the doctrine of the 
Celtic influence, and the fact that his valuable and interesting 
book has passed through five editions in about nine years, 
sufficiently indicates the favourable impression which it has 
left upon the minds of an intelligent class of readers. Mr. 
Nicholas’s method is simple and logical. He begins by 
showing that “the numerous tribes found by the Romans 
in possession of the British Isles were all presumably of what 
is called the Celtic race, and presented only such dissimilari- 
ties as would arise from separation into independent clans 
or states.” It is shown that this Celtic population was far 
advanced in the arts of life, that they worked in metals, 
traded with distant countries, were brave in war, possessed a 
monarchical constitution, coined silver money, and so on. 
The extermination or banishment of so numerous and 
advanced a population would have been improbable in the 
extreme—utterly at variance, in fact, with the general expe- 
rience of conquered races and their rulers. There is no 
record whatever of a war of extermination. The Romans, 
like the English in India, were only encamped, so to speak, 
in the country ; and again, as the Anglo-Indians have done, 
they raised the subject race to the status of citizens of the 
Empire. The Celts, from all that we can learn of them, were 
by far too numerous and civilised to be stamped out either 
by the Romans or their Teutonic successors. It took the 
Romans a century and a half to establish their supremacy, 
‘which even then they could only preserve by the machinery 
of scores of fortresses scattered throughout the country. 
When the Saxons came they found that many of the Celtic 
tribes were ready to throw in their lot with them ; the Celts 
lived in towns of their own; or in the Celtic quarters of 
Saxon towns, and under their own laws. Every reader of 
early English history knows that in the tenth century the 
South and West of England was in great part Celtic ; and 
that, in the north, the Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde rivalled 
its Saxon neighbours. A striking portion of Mr. Nicholas’s 
speculations is that which deals with the direct importation 
of Celtic words into the language of ,the dominant caste. 
The English of Cumberland affords a good .example ; thus 
beel, to bellow, cf Irish deu7, mouth ; dogg/e, a ghost, Welsh 
bweg; corp, a dead body, Irish corph,; gope, to talk foolishly, 
Irish god, the mouth ; gow/, to weep, Irish gué/ ; Jam to beat, 
Irish damé, the hand. Mr. Nicholas might have added that 
his Irish and Welsh equivalents are precisely the same as in 
the Gaelic, or Scottish Celtic, as it is spoken at this very 
hour. Mr. Nicholas winds up with some very interesting 
remarks to the effect that the British nation, “one of the 
most colossal creations of time,” owes all its finest and best 
qualities to its complex origin. 


Fuel, its Combustion and Economy. Edited by D. 
Kinnear Clark, C.E. (Crosby, Lockwood, and Co. 1879.) 
—This useful little manual, forming a new volume of Weale’s 
Rudimentary Series, contains a condensed reprint of Mr. C. 
Wye Williams’ “Combustion of Coal and Prevention of 
Smoke,” and Mr. Prideaux’s “Economy of Fuel,” together 
with several supplementary chapters by Mr. Clark, bringing 
the literature of the subject down to the latest modern 
improvements. Theoretically speaking it might have been 
well if the editor had]’adapted the two earlier works to the 
new doctrine of Energy, which is never even alluded to from 
beginning to end ; butffor all practical purposes he is doubt- 
less right in suppressing*what would seem to many of his 
readers unnecessary abstract scientific principles. It is to 
be regretted, however, that Mr. Clark, who writes well and 
lucidly himself, did not,in condensing, correct Mr. Williams’ 
slipshod and often ungrammatical English. The editor’s 
own work is performedgwith his usual painstaking ability, 
and gives clear accounts of the Siemens Regenerative Gas- 
furnace, the later experiments in the use of powdered fuel, 
and all the other novelties in heat-producing apparatus since 
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the date of Mr. Prideaux’s work. The treatise may now be 
accepted as a thoroughly comprehensive and accurate 
elementary manual of combustion in its economic aspect. 
The applications of physical and chemical science to the 
steam-engine, and the manufacture of iron, are worked out 
and illustrated in special detail. 

The Life and Times of Francis Bacon, (Triibner and Co.) 
—This American condensation of Spedding’s “ Letters and 
Life of Francis Bacon,” carefully executed and published in 
two convenient volumes, is calculated to meet the wants of 
those students who, while necessarily desiring to acquaint 
themselves fully with the part played by so remarkable a 
man in the great events of one of the most notable periods of 
English history, cannot afford to give to the subject so much 
time as would be required to read and digest the original 
large and exhaustive work. As the book has had the advantage 
of Mr. Spedding’s revision we may be certain that nothing 
has been omitted which is essential to a thorough compre- 
hension of the subject, while the same order is followed as 
that of the original edition. In that, however, the author not 
only included every discoverable scrap of Bacon’s writings, 
with others attributed to him merely upon conjecture, but has 
entered into many antiquarian and other subjects which are 
not of importance to the general reader, who will also be 
glad to be spared the perusal of the immense mass of letters, 
and permitted to enjoy the deeply interesting biography 
without the addition of a large portion of extraneous matter, 
which the more critical and inquiring student may find in 
the original work. The editor has used much discretion in 
his selections as Th his omissions, and has produced an 
exceedingly useful and agreeable addition to our popular 
literature, one which sets before us a most perfect picture 
of the great man with whom it deals, and at the same time 
conveys to us a clear idea of the political history of that era, 
1560—1626, when so many events were transpiring which 
seriously affected the development and stability of the 
English Constitution. 

Whitecross and the Bench. By the Author of “ Five Years’ 
Penal Servitude.” (Richard Bentley and Son.)—It is not 
often that a man is convicted and subjected to penal 
servitude for five years for no fault of his own, and also 
imprisoned for eight months on account of a debt incurred 
for a friend. Mr. A. Brett has much to be thankful for. Mr. 
Cross, has, we understand, shaken hands with the innocent 
but literary felon; Mr. Bentley has now, twenty-five years 
after the events recounted in these pages, given him an 
opportunity of ventilating his grievances and appealing to 
the large-hearted British public. If he had had this chance 
a little sooner the book might have been useful. But he can 
hardly expect even people on the look-out for abuses to take 
much interest in evils which have long since been removed ; 
nor ordinary novel-readers to beamused bytwo hundred prosaic 
pages on thesubject which Charles Dickens hadalready treated 
in a more picturesque and therefore more attractive form. 
The fascination exercised by the story of the false imprison- 
ment of an innocent man will hardly carry the work to 
success ; for confinement in a debtor’s prison is far less 
romantic than penal servitude, and while the adventures of 
the ill-used convict were new, those of the facile and careless 
debtor have been dealt with very many times before. 

Fashions of the Day in Medicine and Science. By H, 
Strickland Constable. (Kingston-upon-Hull: Leng and Co. 
1879.)—The author with great logic and perspicuity exposes 
the absurdities of such impostors as Professors Tyndall and 
Huxley, and the wickedness of the whole race of doctors in 
general. On vaccination and vivisection he holds decided 
opinions, and on occasion would appear to be a very deter- 
mined gentleman. “If a policeman,” says Mr. Constable, 
grimly, “comes to carry off by force a child of mine, I shall 
just shoot him, though” (we learn with relief) “not without 
due warning, for I-should say to him, ‘ Listen to me; I have 
nearly lost two children from vaccination, so if you dare to 
lay a finger on that child I shall shoot you as I should shoot 
a mad dog.’” We think we have sufficiently indicated the 
character of this book. 
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he: “ind urs? GERMAN REED’s new entertainment, 
“Grimstone Grange,” i is aspirited little vaudeville in three 

tableaux. Of course there is not very much plot, but Messrs. 

A’Beckett have composed amusing words for Mr. King 
Hall’s lively music. Mrs. German Reed both acts and sings 
the aunt’s part with her usual vivacity. Messrs.Corney Grain, 
Alfred Reed, and Alfred Bishop are all good ; but certainly the 
_Most attractive portion of the performance is the Grizel of 
_Miss Edith Brandon. This young artiste’s, appearance 
alone would be a sufficient passport to public favour ; but 
backed up as it is by natural and graceful acting, and a 
charming voice, the applause which she obtained on Monday 
was not at all more than was deserved. We predict a very 
bright future for this intelligent young singer. The 
performance closed with an amusing account given by Mr. 
Corney Grain of his recent journey to Cairo, which provoked 
much laughter. 


Mr. Louis STEVENSON, whose first book, “An Inland 
Voyage,” recounted his experience as a traveller by a canoe 
on French rivers, has changed his mode of locomotion, and 
is now about to relate his “ Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes.” Messrs. C. Kegan Paul and Co. are the 
publishers of both books. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH has just completed a new novel, 
entitled “ The Egoist : a Comedy in Narrative.” It will be 
published in the usual library form by Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 

The same publishers are preparing for publication a new 
contribution to the history of Holland at a time when her 
relations with England were of a critical nature. The book 
is by Mr. James Geddes, and is entitled “ The History of the 
Administration of John De Witt, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland.” The first volume will cover a period of about 
thirty years, from 1623 to 1654, and is practically written 
from unpublished documents, manuscript letters, and official 
papers found in the archives of the Hague, in Paris, and in the 
Public Record Office here. Itdeals with the period of the Stuart 
exiles in Holland, the coup a’état of the Prince of Orange 
(William III.’s father), his conspiracy to get the Dutch to 
adopt the Stuart cause, the first Anglo-Dutch war, and a 
clandestine negotiation opened by De Witt with the English 
Parliament, and the later negotiation between him and Crom- 
well for peace. 


WE have received from Messrs. W. P. Nimmo and Co., 
of Edinburgh, a copy of Bartholemew’s Parliamentary Map 
of the British Isles. - The political convictions of each 
.cogunty and borough are marked by different colours, the 
Conservatives being blue, the Liberals buff, and the 
Home Rulers most appropriately red. Altogether the map 
and list of members which is affixed to it will prove a 
valuable companion to the Parliamentary student. 


WE are requested by the President and Committee of the 
Sunday Society to state that Sir Coutts’ Lindsay has again 
consented to throw open the Winter Exhibition at the 
Grosvenor Gallery on Sundays, March 23rd and 30th. Those 
desirous of obtaining tickets can do so by sending a 
stamped envelope to the Honorary Secretary, 19, Charing 
Cross, S.W. The success of the experiment was so manifest 
last July that we have no doubt. the result will be the 
same. We only wish that the Royal Academy and other 
kindred bodies would follow Sir Coutts Lindsay’s example 
and attempt something in earnest for the higher education 
of the working classes. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as follows :—The 
Minister of the Interior has appointed a Commission to in- 
quire into the condition of the official journals published in 
all the administrative towns, with a view to their 
amelioration. In many provincial towns these “ Vedo- 
mosti” are the only newspapers published, and few 


contain anything else except official notifications and 
cuttings from the St. Petersburg journals, At Moscow 
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be shew dailie: paper is to be shortly started by the 
~Slavophiles, called: the Vostock, or East. Its editor will be a 
M. Dournoff,-who as yet has achieved.no reputation in 
journalism. Among his assistants’ will’ be M. Meikoff, the 
author of a history of Servia, and M. Phillipoff, an eminent 
classical writer. After three weeks’ self-suspension, the 
Tiflis Vestntk has again commenced its issue. The Tiflis 
Olzor, however, remains defunct. At Odessa, the Pravda, 
which likewise suspended itself on account of the new cen- 
sorial regulations, has reappeared under the editorship of 
_M. Carl Rosen, a Government functionary. M. Yourieff, the 
editor of the projected new journal, Rooskaya Dooma, has 
set out from. Moscow to Kieff and Kazan to arrange matters 
with his contributors. It is understood that Count Tolstoy’s 
new novel, “The Dekabrists,” will appear in the early 
numbers of the Dooma. Eugenié Markoff’s new novel, 
“ Bereg Morya”—*“ On the Shores of the Sea”—a romance 
of Crimean life, is appearing in the St. Petersburg journal 
Dairlo. 


THE subjoined is the literary news from Russia this week : 
—“ Travels in Slavonia,” by G. M. Mackenzie and Irby, and 
the “ Peoples of Turkey,” by a Consul’s daughter, have been 
brought out in a Russian form. Itis understood that Russian 
translations of Boulger’s “ Life of Yakoob Beg,” and Mac- 
gregor’s “ Khorassan,” will shortly appear at St. Petersburg. 
Both have been eulogised by the Russian Press. An im- 
portant military work has been published in the shape of 
“ Observations on the German Army,” by General Baron 
Kaulbars, of the Etat-Major, recently Military Attaché at the 
German Court. The Etat-Major has also issued a “ Stratege-. 
tical Map” of the Russian frontier region bordering on 
Germany, Austria, and Turkey. In this Russia is depicted 
as fareast as Kieff; Gerinany and Austria as far west as 
Berlin and Vienna ; and Turkey as far south as the Bos- 
phorus. The map is in four sheets, contains the new 
Danubian frontier, and is sold at the Etat-Major for 3 rbls. 
(6s.) - It should be of great service to English military 
officers, Students of Russian history will welcome a fresh 
issue of the “ Chronicles of Novgorod,” compiled by an 
official Archzeological Commission from the archives of the 
city, and giving an account of the Republic previous to its 
subjugation by the Czars of M uscovy. 


M. NEKLOUDOFF, head of the Chancellerie of Prince 
Dondoukoff-Korsakoff, has issued the following regulations 
respecting the Bulgarian Press :—“1. The Press of the 
Principality enjoys and will enjoy the fullest liberty of action, 
providing that due respect is paid to officials and private 
persons. 2. No official documents, reports, petitions, and 
addresses must be published without special permission, nor 
must private letters be inserted without the authority of the 
writers.” 


WE understand that the “ Lady of Lyons” is in rehearsal 
at the Lyceum Theatre with the following cast :— 


Claude Melnotte ... ae «. Mr. Henry Irving. 
Pauline ea bes eos «» Miss Ellen Terry. 
Dumas e Mr. Walter Lacy. 
Beauseant ... er asi ose | gp . Forrester. 
Glavis ai iad oe «6 gy—S ls KK, Bellew. 
Mons. Deschappelles obs «ss yy ‘Clifford Cooper. 


Mdme. Deschappelles Mrs. Chippendale. 


WE have received the following modern version of an old 
song :— 
“ Where have you been to, my pretty maid?” . 
“T’ve been to a lecture, Sir,’ she said. 
“ What was the subject, my pretty maid?” 
‘“ ¢ The Extinction of Man,’ Sir,” she said. 
“Then you couldn’t get married, my pretty maid ?” 
“ Advanced women don’t want to, Sir,’’ she said. 


THERE is a story that “Tim” Reilly (now sent to the 
Cape to command the Artillery) when English Commissioner 
with a French force during the Franco-Prussian War, was 
caught one fine morning by the Prussians comfortably in his 
hotel (in bed it was said). Let us hope he will be more -wake- 
ful in Zululand ! 
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A MEETING of the Statistical Society will be held on 
Tuesday, April 1, at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College, 
when a paper will be read “On Some Phases of the Silver 
Question,” by Mr. Stephen Bourne. The report of Mr. 
Hayter’s paper on the Colony of Victoria has reached us too 


late for insertion. 
See 
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MESSRS. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ZULU WAR. 
MY COMMAND IN 
SOUTH AFRICA, 1874-78. 


ae ng Experiences of Travel in the Colonies of South Africa and the 
Independent States. By General Sir ARTHUR T. CUNYNGHAME, 
G.C.B., then Lieutenant-Governor and Commander of the Forces 
South Africa. 8vo, With Maps. 12s. 6d. 
(Thied Thousand, with Letter from ‘‘ One who has lived in Zululand,” reprinted, 
by permission, from the Times.) 


“The Morning Post sa;s:—‘ Sir Arthur Cunynghame’s book needed no 
extraordinary circumstance ‘to command fer it popularity, for it consists of an 
admirable account of our Cape colonies, based on personal Seoeentons combined 
with much information communicated by trustworthy residents ......ft Ps em 
be impossible to give any adequa‘e idea of this valuab’e book in a 
brief review, but we are obliged to confess that it is about the most replete w. Jot wa 
useful ee concerning our South African possessions of any we have 
yet rea 

‘lhe Aca temy says :—‘‘ The book would in any case have been an interesting 
one, and at the present time it is doubly valuable...... It is agreeably written, 
and abounds i in amusing anecdotes and curious facts It has appeared exactly 
at the right time, and we recommend it with perfect co. fidence to our readers. 


NEW SUPPLEMENT, from MARCH, 1874, to JULY, 1878 


ANNALS of OUR TIME. 


By Joseru Irvinc. 8vo, 4s. 6d. (Next Week. 


A DIURNAL of EVENTS, SOCIAL and POLITICAL, HOME and 
FOREIGN, 


From the Accession of Victoria to February, 1871, 16s. 
First Supplement, from February, 1871, to March, 18;4, 4s. 6". 


The PATHOLOGY of MIND. 


By Hsnry Maupstey, M.D. 
Being the Third Edicion of the Second Part of the “ Physiolegy and 
Pathology of Mind,’’ recast, much enlarged, and rewritten. Pees 18s. ‘4 
rh wee. 


By the same Author. 


The PHYSIOLOGY of MIND. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d: 
BODY and MIND. Second Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. 


REMBRANDT’S ETCHED WORK. 


AM ph. By Francis Seymour Haren, F.R.C.S. 
With 3 Plates and am Appendix. Medium 8vo, 5<, { Shes day. 


Now publishing, in crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each, 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. 


Edited by Joun Morey. 
DEFOE, By W. MINTO. 
GOLDSMITH. By WiLtiaM BLACK, 
HUME. By Prof. Hux ey, F.R.S. 
JOHNSON. By LEstie STEPHEN. 
GIBBON. By J. C. Morison, 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonps. 

Others to fcllow. 


NEW BOOK BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


The LAUGHING MILL; and other 


Stories. By Jutian Hawtuorne. Crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


“It is probable that his new volume wili prove the most mogul book Mr. 
Julian Hawthorn has yet written. Every one of these stories peculiar 
merit of its own, and every one of them is interesting." — Atheneum. 


DAISY MILLER; and other Stories. 


By Henry James, Jr. 2 vols., as. 
“* Mr. James’s three stories are pleasant reading.” —A thenaum. 


The AMERICAN. 


By Henry James. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


{ ’ Ais day. 


[ This day. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. No. 
For APRIL. Price 1s. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY OF EGYPT. By Rotvarp L. N. Micwett. 

2. *“*HAWORTH’S.” By Frances Hovcson Burnett, author of “That 
Lass o’ Lowrie’s’’ Chapters XXXII1.—XXXVII. 

3. THE SOUTHERN STATES OF THE AMERICAN UNION. By 
ARCHER ANDERSON, 

4. RECENT HOMERIC CRITICISM.—Mr. PALEY: s DEFENCE. By 
Proressor Mauarry. 

5s. CHAMOUNI AND RYDAL. By J. Truman. 

6. WHAT Is TO BE DONE WITH THE SLUMS? By 

McCutLacu Torrens, M.P. 
A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Keary. Chapters XXI[.—XXIII. 


234. 


WwW. T- 


7. 

8. wooo sere COMMON-PLACE BOOK. By Witttam 
ACK o. LL. 

9- RECIPROCITY. By A.J. Wiuson. No IIf. THE REST REMEDY 


FOR THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL DISTRE 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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NOW AT THE LIBRARIES. 


FOR A DREAM’S SAKE. 


BY MRS. 


HERBERT MARTIN, 


Author of “ Bonnie Lesley.” 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, WEST CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





13, Great MaRrisorouGcn Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETTS NEW WORKS, 


‘THE YOUTH of QUEEN ELIZABETH. Edited 
from the French of L. Wissengr. By CuHartottse M. YoncGz, author of 
“ The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, ats. 


THE THEATRE FRANCAIS IN THE REIGN 
OF LOUIS XV. ByA. Barttis Cocuraxe, M.P. 1 vol , demy 8vo, 15s. 
“* We sincerely hope Mr. Cochrane's book will meet with the popular reception 
it merits. It is a most valuable contribution to dramatic literature. All mem- 
bers of the profession should read it."—Morning Post. 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Hepwortu D1xon. 
SECOND EDITION. Vols. 1 and 2, demy 8vo, 3s. 
‘A valuable contribution to English history.”»—Pos?. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1879. 
UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 
Corrected by the Nobility. 48h Edition, with the Arms beautifully 
Engraved, 31s. 6d , bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS. 


ALL OR NOTHING. By Mrs. CasHet Hoey, 
author of “‘ Griffith’s Double,” &c. 3 vels. 


QUAKER COUSINS. By Mrs. Macp one LL, author 
of “ For the King’s Dues,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The delicacy er, and truth which pervades eve e, the high spirit in 
which it is written, and the deep insight of human Sohne Sher fail barre 
Cousins’ one of the mo:t popular standard books of the day.”— 
Court Fournal. 


A FATAL PASSION. By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASER, 


author of ‘‘ A Thing of Beauty,” &c. 3 vols. 
* This i is a powerful and interesting novel, well written, and “a an absorb- 
ingly exciting and admirab'y worked out plot. "—Morning Post. 


THE GRAHAMS OF INVERMOY. — By 
M. C. Stir_inc, author cf “ A True Man,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A charming novel. To nineteen readers out of twenty the interest of the 
book will be absor bing.” —Sco/sman. 


THE LAST OF HER LINE. By the Author of 
**ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘“*A wonderfully pleasant story.”—Fohn Bull, 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By Grorce MacponaLp, 
LL.D., author of *‘ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A book of a very high order, by a man of true genius,” —Sfectafor. 


RHONA. By Mrs. Forrester, author of “ Viva,” 
** Mignon,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


POEMS. _ By the Honourable E. CRANSTOUN. 
ARTHUR H. MOXON, 12, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


£econd Edition. Price One Shilling, post free ; cloth, 2¢. 


RRORS and TERRORS of BLIND GUIDES. 
The Popular Doctrine of Everlasting Pain Refuted by the Rev. N. G. 
Wi.xins, M.A,, LL.M. (Cam brid ge). 
vs, A powerful statement of the argument against everlasting pain.”—Church 
imes. 

Contents: Probable Origin of the Dogma—Its Mischievous Effects— 
Opposed to the Teaching of Scripture—Opposed to the Voice of Nature—Not 
Provable by any Conceivable Revelation—View of Aenemews on the Popular 
Side—Inconsistency of those who hold the Popular Doctrin 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In extra cloth, 8vo, pp. 444, price 12s. €d., 


ESUS of NAZARETH NEITHER BAPTISED 
sae ATI bs vGx0 or Eerie ot DOL Bi versus Current 
e Rev. Grorce Bart 
Her ro bom Mang Pens LE, D.C rincipal cf Fresh- 
“ T have read your volume, and vib | great interest.” 
ight Hon. W. E. Giapstonz, M.P. 
** An elaborate refutation of ciehaan heresy.”— Morning Post. 
‘* The production of a man who has deep'y studied the Seieteres” 
Liverpool Courier. 
“‘ The arguments advanced are supported with great ability.’”~—Aock. 
“ A specimen of vigorous, unhesitating argument, refreshing to read.” 
Chester Chronicle. 
“* This very able and learned treatise.” — English Churchman, 
“Published by the Autnonr. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE 
FOR PLE. 


THE PEOP 
16 Vols. royal 8v0, cloth “* se oe ee ee h4 bs 
” : ” half calf ee oe os es 6 2 °e 
” halfrussia .. once 9-@ 


tee Work soneuis 27,000 distinct Articles, 3400 Wood 
ioctientali’ wae Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 
incid mentioned subjects. 


The Articles have undergone thorough revision, and the information is con- 
stantly being kept up to the latest possible date. 


CHAMBERS'S 
CYCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 
Tuirv Epition, Revised by ROBERT CARRUTHERS, LL.D. 
With Illustrations. 
In Two Vols., = 8vo, cloth ‘ ee + Price 20s. 
” half calf .. oe * 2 ©«=0_-« 27S. 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


KOLCKMANN’S FOREIGN LIBRARY 


ONTAINS all pular FRENCH, ‘GERMAN, 
ITALIAN BOOKS. scriptions from res. 6d. per year. Foreign 
books supplied at Foreign prices. 
1200 VOLS. of best GERMAN LITERATURE 3d. each vol. 
Application. 


List on 
2, Langham Place. 


GS ECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 
25, LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS ano FOWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 
Gratis and post free. 


Containing Latest Purchases of Rarz, Eariy Printsp, and Curious W orks, 
Lisrary Eopitioxs of STANDARD AuTHORS, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, 
and Miscs_LLAnrous Books. 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Established 1803), 1, Old Broad Street, E.C. ; and 16 and 17, Pall Mall, 
SW. Capital, £1,600.000. Paid up and Invested. £700,000 
Insurances against Fire on Feopesty ja, in all parts of the world at moderate 
rates of premium. and li ement of claims. 
Policies falling due at Corde ae should > oe renewed before April oth, or the 
will become void. 


— E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY 


ESTABLISHED 1797. 
Heap Orrice, SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
Lonpow Orrice, so, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


sereetteseeerseet- + de beo,000,000. 
Piiniiiats TOAEE 6; snc nis ds, < icesccnienaperanainiennatanenon ae 


C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. 
Norwich, March 25, 1879. 


ORTH BRITISH and MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
acne falling due at LADY-DAY should be RENEWED within 15 


the 25th instant. 
me may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and at the 


London—61, THREADNEEDLE Steet, E.C. 
West-end Office, 8, WaTsRLOo Prace, S.W. 
March, 1879. 


Head 





LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, Renee and 
« Condiments.—E. LAZENBY and SON, alo Frageistems the cele- 


long sii ees be cate pemes t i. ie oe. publi that 

more St a dace te 6, Rdwards Street, Wecsiean Maneeeh, end 
London, S.E. 

H43 ARVEY'S SAUCE.—CAUTION, —The admirers 


bottle aomea E. EAZENGY and SON 
yours signed © ' Elisabet hk Lasendy.” 


to observe that each 
the label, used so many 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
“MR. G. “H. JONES, 


’*< SURGEON-DENTIST, 


Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), 


Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
(protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent), 


WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873 ; 
and New York, 1853. ' 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
** Jan. 27, 1877. 


** My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “S. G. HUICHIN 

** By Appoiatment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 

*““G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


“a? ‘HE FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
telerhap ro Medal, now given in 1878."—Paris Correspondent ef the Daily 
‘Telegraph. 


FR.Y¥’S C UU 0 A me 2 en A oT 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. 
CARA CAS ¢-0.C. GA, 


Sold in packets and Tins. 
R Y¥’S 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 
‘* A most delicious and valuable article.” —S¢andard. 


“No more de reshing, nourishing, and wholesome beverage has 
ever been manufactured "—Morning Post. 


GRATEFPUL—COMFORTING. 


HPP Ss sS 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


JAMES EPPS and CO.,, 
HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


- ‘HE excruciating Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 
in a few days by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet durirg their use, and are certain to 

prevent the attacking any vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 

1s. 134d. and as. od. per box. 


R. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE’S WORKS, 
« NEWINGTON, HULL, guarantees his RHEUMATIC OILS to 
give immediate relief in all cases of 


HEUMATISM, GOUT, and LUMBAGO, and 


eventually to effect a permanent cure. No household should be without 
them, as they are also the best known remedy in all cases of falls, bruises of all 
descriptions, sprains, and flesh rents. One bottle forwarded to any address for 
as. 6d., 38. 6d., or 5s. 6d. in stamps or P.O.O. 


HISKERS and MOUSTACHIOS are produced 
in a few weeks by using WRIGHT’S KINGSTON LOTION. One 
bottle guaranteed sufficient. Forwarded to any address, free from observation, 


together with testimonials, for 1s. od. 
RIGHT’S KINGSTON HAIR RESTORER, 


the best known remedy for preventing the falling off of the hair of the 
head, and restoring it to its original colour. It contains neither oil nor grease ; 
it can be used at any hour of the day, and the moderate price at which it is offered 
to the public places it within the reach of all classes. One bottle forwarded to 
any address on receipt of 1s. 9d. in stamps, or P.O.O. 
Note the Address— 
W. R. WRIGHT, Newington, Hull. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—In cases of chronic 
indigestion, disordered liver, and general debility, these Pills are 
wonderfully effective. They indeed have so general and powerful an effect on 
the whole system that they clear away or ward off most of the ills that flesh is 
heir to. They cleanse the bowels, purify the blood, correct the bile, give tone 
to the stomach, excite a healthy a ite, produce sound s‘eep, and vee 
increased energy to both mind and body. The admirable properties of 
far-famed Pills are too highly appreciated to require any encomium here, as 
they are resorted to by rich and poor of every nation. The cures they effect are 
not tem or imperfect, but they bring about a marvellous and most 
y, and enable it with renovated 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 








REMEDY 





beneficial change throughout the entire 
powers to resist the approach of all future 
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RS, JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
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of the kingdom, free of 







sudden or unexpected mourning the 
Millinery, bes at 18. per yard and upwards, to cut from > 


a and at the same as if purchased at the Ware- 
house in Regent Street. Reasonable . i 
M Bi oe Reasonable. Eatimates also given for Household 
JAY’S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


hoe HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
< STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 

T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES \con- 
sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive 
without which - 77 and good vitalising 
(blood) is impossible. 

OTHER PROPERTIES _ that 
absorb all foreign matter from the system, found 
in the blood, whether Medicinal, 

Bili &e. it will do for you what nothing else 
can. ink, too, how very inexpensive it is 
com with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself to every 
household. 

Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, rss. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 


Consu!tations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 
“CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD 


- ee, Se perry Fy all mae *< ~y ae to burnished 

teel, without waste or dust. everywhere eepers in 1d., ed. 

and 4d. Blocks and 1s. Boxes. 7 ? 4 Paty” 
Ask for 


W. 'G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 


And see that you have it. 
12, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
CAU TION. — There are several Spurious Imitations. 


i ALSO HAS 








LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 1806. 
BELTS, SALMON, ODY, & CO., 
{nventors and Patentees of the 
ELASTIC 
STOCK! SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 
apes: To his late Mee ee: ave to Her Majesty's 
292, STRAND, LONDON, 
gH ty . N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


RUBY. DY B. 


THIS RICH HEAVY COLOUR MAY NOW BE HAD IN 


Jupson’s DYBs. 


It is well adapted for Woollen or Silk Goods. 


A single Sixpenny bottle in a pail of hot water will dye a jacket, a skirt, or 
: mblociethiin Sine alenten 22 fst 








JUDSON’S DYEs. 


TWENTY-FOUR COLOURS. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS EVERYWHERE. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, 
and TICKLING in the THROAT. : 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 
Are universally recommend by the Faculty. 
TestimoniaL. (Original may be seen.) 
_ Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure 
in testi to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, 
and Bronchi ood a medicine ovght to be known to be 
appreciated. I have prescribed it largely with the best results. . 
Apothecary, H.M. Indian Medical Service. 


affections ; so g 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 134., Tins, 28. od., by all Druggists, &c. 
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Triumphal Entry | ‘9 pabiah an: iio ‘from this inmportane 
Medal of Honour in the Paris Exhibition, 


The Plate is now being engraved 
Lavauzg, and will be ready for delivery to 


CHARLES V, The SUBSCRIBERS of L’ART 
INTO In the course of a few weeks. 
_ The exceptional size of the Engraving (22 
ANTWERP. | Sassoon iowa oese ance 
this Journal, but it will be 
g Presented gratuitously to all Annual 
HANS MAKART, Subscribers to L’ART. 


whose Subscription for the year 1879 shall have 
been received before 31st March, 


OFFICE OF L’/ART—134, NEW BOND STREET. 


EDWARD WHITE (from Dent's), 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 
GOLD CHAINS, LOCKETS, &c, 

Of best quality only, and moderate price. 

PRIZE MEDALS —LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PARIS, 

** For Excellence of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.” 


N.B.—Every Article in Stock marked in Plain Figires, and 10 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT for CASH allowed TO ALL PURCHASERS. 


20, COCKSPUR STREET, PALL MALL. 


OF 





by M. Apotrne 
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|- DIAMONDS ~ : 
PIAMONDS |MR. STREETER, F. 
WATCHES 


R.C.S., 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 
READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 
READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 

















MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 0s, 


Fine Cream Laid Note .. se oe 
Superfine Cream Laid Note __.. ee /- ee 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border .. 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” *e *e e ee ee ef ee 
a eae Note Papers Sia - 6” 48., 5%, and 6 
Foo P. blue or cream +» ros. 6d., ras, é4., and 14 
The Vellum Wove ‘* Club House” Note. Superfine Cream or Blue 
Envelopes, 4s. 6d. and 6s. 6d. per 1000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1s. per roo. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


the 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wn 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to sss. 
ELECTRO FORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s. 
PAPIER MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s., 56s., $s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 
DISH COVERS—Tin, 22s. ; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118+ 
ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c, 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &e. 


DEANE & CO., 


B IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 

and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. : 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand. Current Accounts opened with ns rly introduced, and 
Irterest allowed on the minimum monthly . No charge made for keep- 
ing Accounts. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the 
Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made thereon. 

Office Hours from 1o till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 1o to 2, On 
Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS 
IN THE WORLD. 
They are 
ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. CORRECT in PRINCIPLE. 


SUBSTANTIAL in CONSTRUCTION. SUPERIOR in FINISH. 
EXACT in PERFORMANCE, ECONOMICAL in PRICE. 


HENRY W. BEDFORD. 


AS THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF THESE CELE- 
BRATED WATCHES; IN SILVER CASES FROM £2 lis. 
AND IN GOLD CASES, FROM £8 8s. 

PRICE LIST AND PAMPHLETS POST FREE, 


67, REGENT STREET (next to St. 
James's Hall), 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


It gives mstant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
« a =. — > pox, di arising from congested liver or 
ies, vi blood, thereb ection 
fevers, = other quuptive eileetions. ve * 
HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


FFICES IN THE STRAND. — TWO good 
ROOMS in the best part of the Strand to be LET. Admurably situated 
for Editorial Offices, and could be made for Publishi 
or Monthly Paper. adden SUE ee of Messrs. ieien & be os 
House, Drury Court, Strand. 







THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 43s. to £15 ; Bronze, 3s. to £6, 

STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. — 

BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. . 
o BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., s0s.; § do. £4 48. 
KITCHENERS—From 3-ft., £3, to 6-ft. £30. 

UTEN: 


KITCHEN SILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &e, 
‘GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
(CATALOGUES FREE.) € 


ee —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and 
IO “safe per post, One of 
BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES. 
Perfect for time, beauty, and ae v= Ain ge action, air-tight, damp- 
65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices. 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
“ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir Charles Lyell, price gs., he 
says :—“ As it is impossible to enable the reader to i 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he will do well to obtain a 


well. Fo sek Genet tiny be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mi at Kings College, London.” 
ae i are supplied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 


z00 Specimens, ih Cabinet, with Three Trays..ccscsssues hes 6 
ace Eprtneree © trey See ere gets 8 
4co Specimens, in Cabinet, with Drawers.....+:... 2x1 0 © 
More i at 50 to 5000 
EAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
EDSTEADS, 
EDDING, 


EDROOM FURNITURE, 
SENT FREE BY POST. 


EAL & SON, 195, 196, 197 198, TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


WINTER HEALTH RESORT. 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, SOUTH DEVON, ; 

WELL-SHELTERED RESIDENCE, south 

capersidins! We tommy testimonials, Scr apply to C.F. CARPENTER, 


tor. 
BEST HAVANA CICARS 
AT IMPORT PRICES. 
FRE OLD FOREIGN PRINCIPES, trss. per Ib. ; 
eon samples, five for 1s. (14 stamps); La Clovieille Reinas, 16s. per 100; Tra- 


12s. and 14s. per 500 (eee i oon nee ee 


sampled be at two guineas 
& ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD: —- 
NSON & Co., Importers, > eee 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
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aes See CSHIRE RELISH. 
sauce in 


(°OODALL'S TRRaiaaE RELISH ° 
AJ The best sauce in the world, 0 

Gooratu's YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

The sixpenny a marvel of cheapness. 

OODALL’S VORESEIRG RELISH. 
Awarded seven Prize M 

OODALL’S Tolieaink RELISH, 

Enriches hot joints, soups, stews, &c. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

Delicious to chops, steaks, fish, &c. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Blends admirably with all gravies. 


Cre YORKSHIRE Reheat. 
with the most delicate 


OODALL’S SOR ee RELISH. 
Makes cold meat a luxu 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH, 
A great addition to cheese. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
_ Possesses a pleasant piquancy,:© | 

(OODALL’S VORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Every dish is improved by its addition. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Suitable to the Invalid’s Cup of Broth. 

OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Should be on every sideboard. 

st pe YORKSHIRE RELISH. 

Episures pronounce it the best sauce. 


( OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


Fears no competition. 


(OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


No better sauce can be made 


OODALL’S Sea ee RELISH. 





A marvel of cheapness and en ise. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
A household word. 


eee enn _ 


*OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Thousands of bottles sold daily. 


OODALL’S ons HIRE RELISH, 


Known all over the world 


en ee ee ee ee 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Whatever prejudice may have existed at any 
time on acceunt of ae eapness has become 
entirely Ccissipated wy the daily use of this 
really sauce. ¢ merely solicit a trial 
from those who have not used it, after which 
we feel confident they will use no other sauce. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
Caution —Some unprincipled makers of sauce 
are filling our old bottles with their worthless 

ions, and using a colourable imitation 
of our label ; we therefore beg to caution the 
public that none is eine unless a label be 
over the of each bottle, with our trade 
mark, ‘‘W Pattern Plate,” and name 
Goodall, Backhouse, and Co. 


OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
proccenbed pure and free from any injurious 
This cheap and ele = S sauce 
es oF lainest viands palatable and the 
daintiest di eddie The most cul- 
tivated cate ae connoisseurs have awarded 
the palm to Yorkshire Relish, on the ground 
that neither its strength nor its piquancy is 
overpowering, and that its invi ing zest 
by no means impairs the normal flavour of the 
dishes to which it is added. Employed either 
**au naturel ” as a fi lip to chops, steaks, game, 
or cold meats, or used in combination by a 
skilful cook in concoctin soups, Stews, ragouts, 
and made dishes. 
The only cheap and good sauce.—Sold by 
Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, 
6d., 18., and 2s. each. Prepared by Goopatt, 
BAckHouse, and Co., Leeds. 


EN THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS 
in its favour, a few of which are given below. 

ESTIMON IAL.—From W. H. Hall, 

, Batavia, ee Toe years ee see _ PP ns 

sauces, in aeinty tare, tod es cbetopets, Crseer 
aemebledge your Yorkshire Relish to be the 
best.—I remain, Gentlemen, yours on 
W. H. Hau.—To i, Backhouse, and 











ESTIMONI AL.—“ ‘Verdala 3 Beraks, 
» 1875.— sent 
Seite Se ne Sele Semtten. Poptlens. at 


= mt ‘Fusiliers. I ok oes orders for at 
least 30co bottles of your York>hise Relish, 
and can bear testimony to its the best 
and Cheapest sauce exiant.—Yours truly, W. 
Swinren ie , Capt. rorst Fusiliers, P.C.C. 
Te Backhouse, and Co., Leeds.” 


foarte ce, mito ood tn 
it makes 


make a good mak dinner a 
roll stepped in it; so thatin each and.every 
sense et Epo ghee ge | 


zu trad , the Author ' Groce Darling,’ 
“Harriet 5 tanton,’ ‘ The Wreck of the Royal 
ne, a o Goodall, Backhouse, and 


ESTIMONTAL. — ‘21, Paternoster 


Row, London, E.C., Feb. 8, eee — Gentle- 
men, —Your admirable Yerkshire Relish is 
always —. in my family. I ‘consider ita 
marvel of cheapness, ig at the size of 
each e and the evident purity of the 
in ients employed in its manufacture. Itisa 
delicious condiment, and, in my estimation, the 
sauce par excellence. —Very faithfully yours, 

R. TownsHenp Maver, Editor of ‘St. 
ames’s en and Author of ‘ From the 


___and Co., Leeds.” 


“T’ESTIMONIAL.—From E. B., Man- 
chester.—‘‘I wish you would make your York- 
shire’Relish a little less tempting: My family 
can use three or four bottles per week of it, 
whete with ordinary sauces in the house they 
seldom think’of any. I complain ou the ground 
of expense.” 


-ESTIMONIAL. —— From. H. E. B., 
Liverpool.—"‘ Your Yorkshire Relish is the 
best sauce I ever had the pleasure of using 
and for soups, boiled fish, cold meat is, in 
my opinion, unapp ble, and bears the 
wai over other higher-priced sauces.” 


y ! *“ESTIMONIAL,—From J. P., London. 
—‘ Your far-famed and universally known 
Yorkshire Relish is the best sauce I ever had 
the good fortune to use, and an indispensable 
adjunct to my table at all times.” 


Bats MONIAL,.—From W. R., Lon- 

don.—‘‘ I am so well satisfied that York- 

shire Relish is superior to all © condi- 

ments that I ever used, that I would sooner 

give a a for it than half that amount for 

e higher-priced much-extolled sauces 
before the public.” 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
ee seven Prize Medals for superior 
_____ quality 


Cf OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Unrivalled for efficiency and purity. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 
Recommended by all who have tried it. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Manufactured from the purest ingredients. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Testimonials innumerable. 


‘OODALL’s BAKING PO WDER. 
Dispenses with brewer's yeast. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
Defies comparison. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The best in the world. 


“OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
The cheapest, because the best. Indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to 

wives. Makes delicious puddings with- 

out eggs, pastry without butter, and beautiful 
light bread without yeast. One trial will con- 
vince the most sceptical of its superiority 
over others.—Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and 
Chemists, &c., in jared ‘by 6d., 15., 25, 
and 5s. ae. — Teepe by Goodall, Back- 
house, and Co., 


ESTIMONTAL—" Manchester, June 
27, 1874 —Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure 
in stating that your Baking Powder is the best 
that ever came under ,my management — 


Youts respectfully, R. W.” 


ESTIMONIAL.—“ 4, Albion Place, 
Blackfriars Road, London, Dec.  S 1875.— 
Gentlemen,—I have given your Baki ng Po - 
der a fair trial, and can confidently say a is the 
best I have ured—far superior to others. I 
made a delicious loaf with it, using the quantity 
given io directions ; and to pastry, cakes, &c., 
it is a wonderful improvement in the manu- 
facture—in fact, it isan indispensable article in 
every house where there is a family, as it saves 

eggs and butter. I am pleased to iorward my 
pe dom on the great qualities of it, and con- 
sider—what you rightly say in your adverti e 
ments —it is the best in the worid,—I rem 
your obedient servant, H. T. Coomsar " 


n 
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N\A _The cheapest because the best, 0 
(oOraLLS QUININE WINE, 
CODALLE Oe 
OODALL’S UININ WINE, 
(Ru estimonials to in ABR 
(ae “OUIN INE WINE, 
Pre-eminent for purity and 


GoomaLt's QUININE WINE. 
Recommended 


Canes U ININ EE. WINE, 
Thousands its use. 


aoe oe s QUE | 


to 8 the 
phyalan a acknowie uced. Strengthens ts 


the whole system, and stimulates the appetite. 
Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, 
gout, rheumatic;, &c. Has proved an invalu- 
able and agreeable stomachic to all suffering 
from general debility and loss von ae The 
best restorative for the weak, young, or aged. 
It is admirably adapted for delicate children, 
and persons to whom Quinine in any other 
form is objectionable, and is especially suited 
as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver 
oi!, where the combined effects of Quinine and 
of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine 
glass full twiceor thrice a day will be found both 
grateful and efficacious in all cases in which a 
cordial tonic is required, far ao to sherry 
and bitters or bitter beer. d by Chemists, 


bottle. ~ Prepared by “GOO SOALL, BACK 
HOUSE, and CO., Leed a 


| ates from the LANCET, May 

eps * The samples of Goodall’s Quinine 

have examined have been of excellent 

Wine’ onan remarkable for ted 

which, in these days of dearness 

and scarcity, is certainly i in itself a great and 
unusual recommendation. 


L, ; X TRACT from the FOO DJOURNAL: 
. oe honest and useful preparation containing 

r portion of quinine ” 
XTRACT from the ANTI-ADUL- 


TERATION REVIEW: “A valuable tonic, 
and has become popular ire its intrinsic 
goodness.”’ 


XTRACT, ARTHUR HI{LhL 
HASSALL, M.D. : “We have tested this 
and can recommend it for its 





rity.” 


XTRACT, W. L. SCOTS, Esgq., 
F.CS., F.A.S.L., F.R.S.S.A, &c.: “A pure 
» ap g tonic, 
flavour and reliable conposition 


ESTIMONIAL from Miss EMILY 
FAITHFULL :—“ Victoria Press, 8 —— 
Street, London, W., Aug. 29, 1874.— 

—Having oa r excellent Quinine Wine, 
to testify to its efficacy in 
neuralgia, + flee as a certain cure and pre- 
ventive, which is better than cure.—VYours 
truly, Emity FairHruct.—To jon Good 

all, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds 


(COD ALES CUSTARD POWDER, 





OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


CAORALLS CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Rice. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


7“ OODALL'S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Puddings. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit Pies. 


(OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to everything. 
OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious alone. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without 
in less time and at half the price. Unequ 
intended. 








for the purposes Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are 
implicitly follo The entertain 


confidence in the article, and can 
a ie meena waar = a 
useful agent in tion a 
eunumse Give it a tral-Sold in bones 6d. 
sad. 1s. each, ag Sees Chemigts, 2 





PREPARED BY 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 

















